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OIT Comments on 





Import License and Certificate Defined 


Some exporters have been attaching 
to their export license applications the 
import license instead of the import 
’ certificate. This has resulted in OIT’s 
returning the application without action 
to the exporter for the required docu- 
ment, 


OIT points out that the import license 
and the import certificate are two en- 
tirely different documents and may not 
be used interchangeably. 

@ The import license is a permit 
issued by the foreign government to an 
importer authorizing the importation of 
the commodities specified in the license. 


@ The import certificate, which must 
be submitted to OIT under the import 
certificate/delivery verification (IC/DV) 
procedure, is a document which has been 
required since May 1, 1952, for selected 


exports to certain Western European 
countries. These certificates, which are 
certified by the importer’s Government, 
represent an agreement by the importer 
that when importing certain strategic 
commodities (identified on the Positive 
List by the letter “A”) he will import 
these commodities into the named coun- 
try of destination and will not re-export 
them from the importing country with- 
out its official authorization. 

This method of certification, which 
was developed in cooperation with the 
10 Western European countries par- 
ticipating in the IC/DV procedure, re- 
places—but only for the “A” commodi- 
ties and the participating countries— 
the previously required ultimate con- 
signee and purchaser statement specify- 
ing the destination and end-use of U. S. 
goods. 





Poll Endorses Swiss Grain 
Monopolies, Price Control 


Two proposed Swiss Federal decrees, 
one relating to the continuation of 
bread-grain monopolies and the other to 
retention of over-all price controls, were 
approved by a substantial majority in a 
popular referendum on November 23, 
1952. The latter decree is in the form 
of a temporary amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Approval of the decrees is expected 
to prevent an increase in the price of 
bread and possible increases in the 
prices of milk, dairy products, or rents. 
—Leg. Bern. 





Mexican Natural Gas 


Exported To U. S. 


The exportation of natural gas pro- 
duced in one of the Reynosa district 
fields in Mexico to the small city of 
Roma, Tex., started in the last week of 
October. 

November exports were only 23,626 
cubic meters. Although the figure is 
small, it is significant inasmuch as it 
represents the first time that Mexican 
natural gas has been exported to the 
United States. 


Malta Government Moves To 
Nationalize Gas Company 


The Government of Malta national- 
ized the local gas company, as of No- 
vember 27, 1952, by giving assent to the 
Gas Act of 1952. This move ends the 
monopoly of the Malta and Mediterran- 
ean Gas Co., Ltd., a British owned and 
controlled company supplying gas and 
coke’ to the island. The concession for 
this firm expired December 1, 1952, 
after a period of 99 years. 


Under new legislation, the Govern- 
ment is to compensate the former own- 
ers for the necessary equipment and 
other gas supplies which do not revert 
to the Government at the termination 
of the concession. A gas board to op- 
erate the company has been established 
by the Government. 





U.S. Machinery Company To 
Build Plant in Netherland: 


An American company manufacturing 
hoisting and conveying machinery will 
establish a plant in Nijmegan, Nether- 
lands. Construction of the plant on a 
new industrial site will be at the ex- 
pense of the city and completion. is ex- 
pected by July 1953. 


Initial operations will be limited to 





Albuquerque, N. M. 
204 8. 10th St, 
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Charleston 4, 8. C. 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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New Orleans 12, La. 
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Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
717 Liberty Ave, 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 S.W. Morrison St, 


Providence 3, R. I. 
304 Post Office Annex 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 


Richmond, Va. 
400 E, Main St. 


St, Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market 8&t. 


Balt Lake City 1, 
Jtah 
109 West and St. 8. 


San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 
870 Market St. 


Savannah, Ga 
125- 29 Bull St. 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
123 U. 8. Court 
House 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 








assembly operations, first for the Neth- 
erlands market and later for export. 
Eventually activities will be extended to 
manufacturing. 

The new subsidiary will be managed 
by Netherlands businessmen.—Cons., 
Amsterdam. 





J. Thomas Schneider, Assistont Secretory 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Corn, Bean, Meat Prices Cut 





Optimism Prevails in Mexican Business 


A definite note of optimism was evident in Mexican business circles 
as a smooth and orderly transition of administrations took place on 


December 1, 1952. 


Outgoing President Miguel Aleman spent most of October and 
November inaugurating and dedicating throughout Mexico large-scale 


public works on which his administra- 
tion had recently concentrated, in an 
effort to complete them before the close 
of his 6-year term of office. 

During these~- months there was a 
minimum of alarm and uncertainty such 
as is usually manifest toward the end of 
an administration. Although there was 
no significant change in general business 
conditions, wholesale and retail sales 
improved slightly. Collections and credit 
conditions generally continued slow. 


The foreign-trade picture was more 
encouraging, however, as the adverse 
balance dropped from 108,000,000 pesos 
in October to only 11,000,000 pesos in 
November, the total volume of foreign 
trade in each of the 2 months remain- 
ing about the same. 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, upon his inau- 
guration as President, made an analysis 
of the problems confronting the Gov- 
ernment and promised to promote an 
emergency plan to attack the problem 
of high prices and to improve conditions 
for the Mexican people generally. 

In the first weeks of December prices 
on corn and beans were reduced through- 
out the Republic, and later meat prices 
were lowered, 


Budget Increased Slightly 


The new Government’s budget for 
1953 totals 4,160,328,300 pesos, which 
represents a small increase over the 
original 1952 budget of approximately 
4,000,000,000 pesos. Agencies with the 
more important appropriations include: 
Communications, 734,360,000 pesos; Ed- 
ucation, 479,685,000 pesos; Hydraulic 
Resources, 419,587,000 pesos; and De- 
fense, 370,270,000 pesos. An amount of 
953,932,000 pesos is set aside for the 
Public Debt. 


The Government has published esti- 
Mates of anticipated revenues which 
will cover the budget. Informed ob- 
Servers believe that the budget will 
greatly exceed the first published fig- 
ures, but that revenues will likewise be 
far in excess of estimates and there 
may be no necessity of increasing taxes. 

The Bank of Mexico's official dollar 
buying rate continued to be 8.60, and its 
selling rate the official parity of 8.65. 

In mid-November, the $2,500,000 in- 
Stallment on U. S. agrarian claims was 
met promptly, reducing to $6,500,000 the 
amount still outstanding on an original 
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commitment that totaled $40,000,000. 
With this payment, the Aleman Ad- 
ministration was able to point to a 


record of current service on all official- 
ly recognized external debt obligations 
throughout its 6 years in office. 


Import Balance Declines 

Preliminary figures on foreign trade 
for October and November indicate that 
the total volumes of exports and im- 
ports in the 2 months were 867,871,161 
and 901,003,798 pesos respectively. How- 
ever, the import balance, which was 
108,002,941 pesos in October, dropped to 
only 10,559,888 pesos in November. Im- 
ports, which had a value of 487,937,051 
pesos in October, dropped to 455,781,843 
pesos in November. On the other hand, 
exports, which were only 379,934,110 
pesos in October, rose to 445,221,955 
pesos in November. 

There was indication of further diver- 
sification in Mexico’s foreign trade in 
the latter part of 1952, partly, no-doubt, 
as a result of the numerous foreign- 
trade missions which have visited Mex- 


ico recently with a view to building up 
trade. 


Agricultural Conditions Vary 


Agricultural conditions improved in 
the north-central and northeastern areas 
of Mexico as the result of fall rains. 
However, these portions are still suf- 
fering from the long, severe drought 
and reduced income, and farmers in the 
northern irrigated areas are particularly 
concerned about the supply of irrigation 
water for 1953 crops. The Yucatan Pen- 
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insula has continued to suffer from a 
reduced world market for its henequen, 
but in most other regions agricultural 
conditions are good. 

“The 1952 cotton crop, which was 
smaller than the record 1951 crop, has 
been harvested and most of it sold, al- 
though at prices below those of the 
preceding year. 


Shipments of winter vegetables from 
the west coast to the United States had 
reached 5,762,261 pounds as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1952, compared with 5,321,047 
pounds on December 15, 1951, and 
1,119,765 pounds on December 15, 1950. 

Cattle exports, since the opening of 
the United States-Mexican border on 
September 1, 1952, have been slow, and 
only a fraction of the export quota of 
200,000 head for the last 4 months of 
the year were exported. Reduced ex- 
ports have been due to the poor condi- 
tion of Mexican cattle in the northern 
drought area and to the sharply re- 
duced price of feeder cattle in the 
United States. A government decree, 
issued December 1, 1952, which pro- 
hibits the export of forage and feed- 
stuffs, was intended to make domestic 
supplies available to Mexican livestock 
and to stimulate feeding for improved 
production. 


Henequen Output Increased 


Henequen fiber production in Yucatan 
was stepped up in November to some 
45,000 bales, as compared with 38,000 in 
October. Advances to farm workers 
were reduced. The severe economic 
crisis which has existed in that State 
for many months was alleviated to some 
extent by an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Government whereby the latter will 
subsidize henequen producers in the 
amount of 1,000,000 pesos monthly. 
Heretofore, 4he State government of 
Yucatan and the henequen associations 
have resisted efforts of the Federal au- 
thorities to intervene in local henequen 
problems. 

Under the new administration’s pro- 
gram, special attention will be given to 
increasing production of food and cloth- 
ing supplies which will help to reduce 
the high cost of living. A step in this 
direction was the recent order which 
reduced retail prices of corn, beans, and 
meats. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Price Control Office of the Ministry of 
Economy, and Compania Exportadora e 
Importadora Mexicana, S.A., a semigov- 
ernmental agency for maintaining sup- 
plies, are reportedly working together 
on plans to reduce living costs.—Emb. 
Mexico City. 
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Japan's Manufacturing Output High; U. K. Export Value 
Exports, Imports Move Downward 


Favorable seasonal factors related to the fall harvest and the elim- 
ination of some of the political uncertainty that prevailed in Japan prior 
to the national elections acted to sustain a high level of production in 


October. 


The manufacturing component of production reached a postwar 


high, despite deterrents such as the cop- 
tinued decline in exports, the low level 
of special procurement contract awards 
for supplying the United Nations in Ko- 
rea, the strikes in the coal and electric 
power industries, and the reduction in 
cash earnings of wage earners. 


Several Factors Are Stimulus 

Stimulus was provided by a rise in 
agricultural income, partially reflected 
in a gain of almost 39 percent in Sep- 
tember department store sales; the 
movement of crops and winter fuels; 
and an increase in construction activity. 
Additionally, the election results were 
interpreted in some quarters as an in- 
dication that the way had been cleared 
for acceleration of rearmament. Infor- 
mal reports of enlarged inventories, 
however, denoted that the markets did 
not absorb the. entire output of the 
month. 

Although the coal miners’ strike re- 
sulted in a drop of 33 percent in Octo- 
ber’s output of coal as compared with 
the preceding month and was the over- 
riding influence in the decrease of 1.3 
percent in over-all industrial production, 
the manufacturing component of produc- 
tion rose by 0.5 percent to another post- 
war high. This level was supporter by an 
increase of 3.3 percent in the generation 
of electricity made possible, despite 
work interference, by favorable water- 
flow and large stockpiles of coal ac- 
cumulated previous to the coal strike. 

The more significant gains appeared 
in motor vehicles, steel ingots, cement, 
sheet glass, industrial chemicals, food 
products, cotton yarn, and _ lumber. 
Heavy declines occurred in railway roll- 
ing stock and fats and oils*and moderate 
declines in machinery, except transpor- 
tation, and in virtually all textiles other 
than cotton yarn. 


Exports Show Downward Trend 

A downward trend of almost 25 per- 
cent in merchandise export shipments 
since February was reached with the 
reduction of 2.3 percent in October, 
chiefly in iron and steel materials, chem- 
icals, and cotton yarn. Appreciable gains 
appeared in other textiles and textile 
machinery. 

Imports were down 1.1 percent from 
September, mostly in rice, wheat, rub- 
ber, wool, and crude oil; increases were 
considerable in iron ore, soybeans, and 
chemicals. 

The persistent loss of merchandise ex- 
port trade and the emergence of vigor- 
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ous competition from European nations 
interested in Asiatic markets are the 
key factors in the pessimistic outlook 
expressed in manufacturing and trading 
circles. 


A significant feature of the $18.3 mil- 
lion excess of total October payments 
over receipts in foreign trade transac- 
tions, visible and invisible, was the defi- 
cit of $11.3 millicn for the sterling area, 
making a cumulative deficit of $27.6 
million in the receipts from that area 
for the period August-October. Inas- 
much as this development resulted more 
from declining exports than from rising 
imports, the solution is not regarded as 
satisfactory for the disposition of Ja- 
pan’s large sterling holdings. Both total 
receipts and payments increased in Oc- 
tober. 


The rise of $16.6 million over Septem- 
ber in receipts came chiefly from visible 
trade with the dollar and open-account 
areas. Almost all of the large increase 
of $55.7 million in payments came from 
dollar visible and invisible transactions, 
the latter consisting chiefly of payments 
on dollar bond obligations. 

Export prices declined more than 
those of imports, so that another 0.5 


percent was added to the down trend. 


in terms of trade, amounting to 3.4 per- 
cent since July. The wholesale price in- 
dex resumed its downward course, chief- 
ly in textiles, as cotton yarn prices 
dropped precipitously with weakened 
domestic and export demand. Seasonal 
demands for fuels accounted mainly for 
the rise of 0.2 percent in consumer 
prices. 
Stock Prices Rise 


After election, the securities market 
renewed activity which raised stock 
prices approximately 18 percent in Oc- 
tober. Most of the rise was concentrated 
in securities of warehouses and insur- 
ance companies, because of high earn- 
ings in relation to capital investment, 
and industries related to rearmament 
and the development of electric power, 
because of profits from subscriptions 
to new shares which are expected to ac- 
company the anticipated expansion of 
these industries. 

. Warnings that th2 economic tone of 
the nation did rot justify this activity 
went unheeded, as investors apparently 
were influenced by prospects for short- 
term profits and ignored the fears gen- 
erated in other quarters by the discour- 
aging trend in exports.—Emb., Tokyo, 


Declines in November 


United Kingdom exports in November 
were valued provisionally at £216,100,- 
000, which, although below the October 
level, was well above the low monthly 
average values in the third quarter. 

However, in November as in preced- 
ing months since mid-year, the dominant 
aspects of the exports continued to be 
the low levels of shipments of engineer- 
ing products such as machinery, vehi- 
cles, electrical goods, and cutlery rela- 
tive to shipments in the first and sec- 
ond quarters of 1952, and the slow re- 
covery of exports of textiles and con- 
sumer goods. Thus exports of engineer- 
ing products, which recovered moderate- 
ly to £88,800,000 in October, declined 
again in November to £84,700,000. 


Vehicle Shipments Drop Sharply 


These figures compare with monthly 
average engineering exports of £90,400,- 
000 in the second quarter of 1952 and 
£100,300,000 in the first quarter. The 
most significant factor in the Novem- 
ber drop in exports of engineering goods 
is the sharp fall in exports of vehicles, 
which were £3,000,000 smaller than in 
October and more than £13,000,000 be- 
low November 1951. 


The declining trend of British auto- 
mobile exports, which represent about 
one-fifth of vehicle shipments, contin- 
ued in November 1952 as exports fell to 
19,219 cars compared with 20,549 cars 
in October and 31,521 in November of 
the preceding year. This decline reflects 
the continued low levels of Australian 
and Canadian imports of British auto- 
mobiles . 

The U. S. market for British cars, 
however, has been well maintained. Brit- 
ish automobile exports to this country 
in November were more than three and 
one-half times as large as in November 
1951. 

Improvement in British exports of 
iron and steel manufactures in October 
and November 1952 and maintenance of 
machinery shipments offset to some ex- 
tent the decline in vehicle exports. 


The recovery of textile exports con- 
tinued. However, shipments of wool and 
cotton goods in November were still sub- 
stantially below the levels of a year be- 
fore. 





SULPHURIC ACID and oleum pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom totaled 
316,515 long tons (chamber, 120,500; 
contact, 196,015) in the third quarter of 
1952, according to the National Sul- 
phuric Acid Association, Ltd. Capacity 
utilized was 62.6 percent. — 

Superphosphate producers were the 
largest consumers, taking 74,552 tons; 
manufacturers of ammonium sulfate 
were second, taking 64,537 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Value of U. S. Trade 
With Sweden Declines 


Shipments of merchandise to the 
United States from Sweden were $19,- 
530,000 lower during the first . three 
quarters of 1952 than during the like 
period of 1951, according to U. S. 
trade statistics. This represents a 23- 
percent drop. 


The value of imports from Sweden 
was $64,680,000 in the 9-month period 
of 1952, as compared with $84,210,000 
in the 1951 period. 

U. S. exports to Sweden did not de- 
cline to the same extent as imports. 
The total value of exports for the 1952 
three quarters was $89,420,000 in 1952, 
as compared with $95,270,000 in 1951. 

The sharp drop in the import trade 
was due chiefly to a decline in both 
value and volume of UV. S. receipts of 
Swedish wood pulp, which in the three 
quarters of 1952 amounted to $16,360,- 
000 as compared with $42,440,000 in 
the like period of 1951, a drop of 62 
percent. 

Iron-ore imports, on the other hand, 
increased and exceeded wood pulp in 
value for the first time in the first 9 
months of 1952. The total value of iron 
ore receipts during January-September 
1952 was $18,425,000, as compared with» 
$13,570,000 in the corresponding period 


-of 1951. 


Dairy products, which have not been 
of any significance in import trade, 
started expanding in 1952. Although 
much smaller than the more standard 
U. S. imports from Sweden, receipts 
reached a total value of $4,397,000 by 
the end of September. Imports of iron 
and steel products declined in 1952, 
while machinery imports showed some 
increase. 


Industrial Output in 
Germany Sets Record 


“Industrial production reached new 
highs in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in October showing a gain of 10 
percent over the like month in 1951. 


The consumer goods industry, which 
had slumped in the spring and summer 
of 1952, led the upswing for the second 
straight month. The index of consumer 
goods production reached 160 (1936= 
100), a new record. 


Coal stocks held by industries and 
Public utilities also reached a postwar 
high of 5,700,000 metric tons. The short- 
age in certain iron and steel products 
eased and no longer retarded production 
‘except in certain sectors, such as ship- 
building. As a result, unemployment at 
the end of October declined to 6.2 ‘per- 
cent of the labor force, the lowest level 
Since 1948.—HICOG, Bonn. 
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Colombia's Trade and 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Business Activities 


Accelerated; Level of Prices Reasonable 


Colombia’s retail and wholesale trade 
and business activity in general were 
considerably accelerated with the ap- 
proach of the Christmas season. Stocks 
of goods were plentiful, and prices did 
not show unreasonable mark-ups. 

Commercial credit was very tight, as 
had been the case during most of the 
year, and bank rediscounts were high. 
Currency in circulation during the week 
of December 8 to 15 increased by 
12,000,000 pesos to reach a high for the 
year of about 539,000,000 pesos. 


Total means of payment also rose 
significantly, but current figures are not 
available. The Bogota stock exchange 
was quiet during the month, although 
prices were largely steady and firm. 


Import Registrations Declined 


Import registrations declined marked- 
ly in November. For the period Novem- 
ber 1-20, registrations totaled $16,700,- 
000 as compared with . $26,500,000 for 
the like periods in October and Septem- 
ber. The decline is attributed primarily 
to the prepayment requirement of the 
3-percent exchange tax, and the inclu- 
sion of additional textile items on the 
List of Prohibited Imports. 


Toward the end of November and 
during the first 2 weeks of December 
imports again rose, although they fell 
short of the levels in October and 
Septembér. The Office of Exchange 
Registry expected Colombia to end the 
year with an exchange surplus of from 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000 as against an 
exchange surplus of $2,000,000 in 1951, 


The largest budget in Colombian his- 
tory, 768,000,000 pesos, was presented 
to the Colombian Congress on Novem- 
ber 28, but was not approved during 
the legislative session ended December 
16, leaving the Government free to 
promulgate a budget decree or operate 
on the 1952 budget with the option of 





Hydro Project Approved 
By Brazilian President 


The Brazilian President, early in De- 
cember, approved Project No. 22 cover- 
ing the Joint Commission’s recommen- 
dation for a loan for consideration by 
the International Bank to cover foréign 
exchange requirements in the amount of 


US$1,630,000 for the importation of 
equipment. 


The equipment is needed in the con- 
struction of a 9,000-kw. hydro plant, the 
installation of an additional 1,000-kw. 
Diesel electric unit, the installation of a 
1,500-kw. steam turbine-driven genera- 
tor, substation facilities, and the ex- 
pansion of distribution facilities for 
three systems. The cruzeiro expenditure 
in connection with this project is esti- 
mated at 71,790,500. 


spending funds exceeding the revenues 
estimated for’ 1952. 


The 1953 budget exceeds by 135,400,- 
000 pesos the initial budget of 632,600,- 
000 pesos for 1952, the largest per- 
centage increases being for the Min- 
istries of Public Works, Hygiene, and 
Finance (excluding public debt). 


Latest estimates continue to indicate 
that despite pessimistic reports from 
restricted areas, the 1952 coffee crop 
equals or slightly surpasses that of 1951. 
However, general rains retarded the 
picking and processing. Prices remained 
firm. Exports for the year through 
November totaled 4,465,744 bags of 
60 kilograms. 


Wheat Imports Banned 


Imports of wheat were prohibited 
until further notice by a _ resolution 
under decree-law No. 1469, issued by 
the Ministries of Agriculture and De- 
velopment on November 17. This action 
was taken pursuant to numerous in- 
dividual complaints by Colombian wheat 
growers that Colombian mills were not 
purchasing the entire domestic produc- 
tion. In 1951 the United States shipped 
to Colombia 889,075 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $2,700,000. 


“Importation of sugar by the Corpora- 
cion de Defensa de Productos Agricolas 
was authorized for the period Novem- 
ber 17, 1952, to January 30, 1953. The 
Ministry of Development is to deter- 
mine the amounts which may be im- 
ported under this authorization without 
interferring with domestic production. 
An estimated 10,000 metric tons are 
being imported from Cuba, the press 
reports. 

Domestic rubber production, which up 
to the end of November 1952 consisted 
entirely of wild rubber collected in the 
Colombian Amazon basin area at a rate 
of less than 400 metric tons per year, 
appeared threatened by a Government 
decree which, when implemented, will 
reduce by one-half the former price to 
the gatherer. Implementation of the 
decree, which was to have become ef- 
fective December 1, has been postponed 
60 days in order that the Government 


may further study the position of the 
producers. 





Electric Power Station in 
Egypt Begins To Operate 


The electric power plant for Northern 
Cairo, Egypt, started operations in No- 
vember. It occupies a 120-feddan area 
on the Ismailia Canal Road and cost 
£E6,500,000. 


The completed power station will con- 
sist of 5 turbine units producing 100,000 
kilowatts and 16 fuel tanks. Ten fuel 
tanks have been finished and the re- 
mainder are under construction, 
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India Signs Pact With 
U. S. for Iron, Steel 


An operational agreement signed on 
November 26, 1952, in New Delhi, by 
the Governments of the United States 
and India, provides for the supply to 
India by the United States of 55,000 
tons of iron and steel. 


Tron and steel imported under the 
agreement reportedly will become part 
of India’s iron and steel pool, from 
which 39,000 tons will be distributed 
to blacksmiths and farmers, and 16,000 
tons earmarked for farm-implement 
factories. 

It is understood that the India Supply 
Mission, 635 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with TCA, will 
issue tender notices for the supply of 
the iron and steel. Interested suppliers 
may communicate with the Mission for 
further information. 





Electrical Equipment 
Required by Cairo 


Offers are invited until February 4, 
1953, by the Cairo Electricity & Gas 
Administration, for the supply of alter~ 
nating current watt-hour meters. 

A copy of bidding conditions and spe- 
cifications is obtainable for review pur- 
poses on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Di- 
rector General, Cairo Electricity & Gas 
_ Administration, 53 Fouad I Street, 
Cairo, Egypt. 





Iran Extends Dates for 
Deep-Well Project Bids 


Bids covering a deep-well drill- 
ing project in Iran will be re- 
ceived until March 9, 1953, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by the Iranian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in Tehran. The bid- 
ding period was originally sched- 
uled to close January 10, 1953. It 
js understood also that the number 
of wells to be provided has beén 
increased from 20 to 50. 


As noted in an earlier announce- 
ment of this project (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 15, 
1952), a eopy of an English trans- 
lation of the invitation to bid, in- 
cluding bid forms and specifica- 
tions, is obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











New Zealand To Buy 


Power Equipment 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand 
State Hydro-Electric Department at 
Wellington for the supply and delivery 
of 150 mva., 11,000-volt switchgear of 
duplicate busbar indoor metal-clad 
draw-out type, for Motupipi Substation. 
Quotations will be accepted until April 
14, 1953. 


-A copy of the specifications, identified 
as Contract No. 218, is obtainable on 
loan for review purposes from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
x Cc 


Thailand To Purchase 
Steel Freight Cars 


Bids are invited until February 26, 
1953, by the State Railways of Thai- 
land, for the supply and delivery of 
500 four-wheeled, all-steel, covered 
freight cars, for use on l1-meter gage 
railways. 

A set of documents, including bidding 
conditions, specifications, and  blue- 
prints, is available for review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. For 
bidding purposes, these documents may 
be purchased at a cost of 500 baht (baht 
16.50=US$1), from the Acquisitions 
Section, State Railways of Thailand, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Offices of the Stores Superintendent, 


State Railways of Thailand, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 








LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
"gence Division, U. 8S. Department 
# meres. Washington 265, 











In The United States 


Electrical Equipment: 

France—Neotubex (manufacturer of 
cold-cathode fluorescent tubes), 37, rue 
d’Italie, Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), 
offers its patent, processes, and services 
to an American firm for the manu- 
facture under license and distribution 
in the United States of fluorescent tubes 
which have a clear zone in a section 
of the tube wall, uncoated with flu- 


orescent substance, to allow the free 
passage of the light reflected by the 
fluorescent coating of the rest of the 
tube. Firm claims the process effects 
a saving in raw materials and results 
in better lighting. 


Fuels: 


France—Pochebonne & Co. (manu- 
facturer of domestic fuel ovoids, and 
coal and oil burners), 16 Rue du Onze 
Novembre, Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de- 
Dome), offers to license in the United 
States its process for the manufacture 
of a reportedly good domestic fuel out 
of a nearly worthless waste product of 
the illuminating gas industry. The 
process involves using coal and coke 
fines with 5 percent to 6 percent of 
petroleum bitumen 180/200 as a binder, 
and produces a product for which the 
following advantages are claimed: re- 
placement of coal pitch by petroleum 
bitumen, improved sanitation in manu- 
facture, higher quality, and lower cost 
price. 


Furniture? 


France—Gardet Pere & Fils (manu- 
facturer of furniture), 10 rue Lortet, 
Ollins (Rhone), offers its processes, 
techniques, photographs, and designs 
for the production in the United States 
of “Janoux” rustic furniture and chairs, 
suitable for country houses, cottages, 
inns, and hotels (bedroom, dining and 
drawing room, and hall). If necessary, 
samples will be furnished by French 
firm. 


Latex Products: 


France—Societe Industrielle & Com- 
merciale du Latex (manufacturer of 
latex shoe soles), La Garde (Var), of- 
fers its patent, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture in the 
United States of molded latex soles, 
suitable for high-class shoes, which 
are reportedly renowned for flexibility, 
wear, and lightness. 


Machinery: 


England—Good, Good & Co. (solicitor, 
acting in behalf of Captain K. R. Med- 
way, patentee, during his absence over- 
seas), 1 Southampton Place, High Hol- 
born, London, W. C. 1, offers for pro- 
duction under license in the United 
States, or outright sale of American 
patent (U. S. Patent No. 2605911), a 
packing arrangement with movable ve- 
hicle carrying platform. 


France—Compagnie Continentale de 
Controle (C. C. C.), (manufacturer of 
the “Super Synchro” printing machine, 
designed for the production of pads, 
notebooks, tickets of paper and light 
cardboard, printed matter of the con- 
tinuous type, and labels (folding, ac- 
cordion-pleated, or on reels), 24, rue 
Jean Martin, Marseille (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), is interested in licensing an 
American constructor of printing ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and sale 
in the United States of the “Super 
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Synchro” printing machine, which is 
designed for printing in several colors, 
numbering in every form, perforating 
of any kind, cutting in any size, and 
producing from 500 to 10,000 pieces 
of printed matter per hour. 


France—Compagnie Francaise des 
Conduites d’Eau (manufacturer of 
water and gas meters, control appa- 
ratus, fishing reels for light casting; 
engages in laying of water and gas 
pipelines), 106/108 rue de Lourmel, 
Paris, is interested in licensing Ameri- 
can firms for the manufacture in the 
United States of vane pumps for gaso- 
line distributors, fishing hook machines, 
and milling machines, suitable for ag- 
glomerated cattle feed. 


Metalworking Equipment: 


France—Societe des Ateliers de Mon- 
tolivet (metalworker, and operator of 
iron works and oil-fired blacksmith’s 
forge), 27 Avenue Norma (Montolivet), 
Marseille (B. du R.), is interested in 
licensing an American firm for the 
manufacture and sale in the United 
States of an adjustable oil-fired black- 
smith’s forge which produces an en- 
veloping flame for bending iron and 
steel tubes and pipes of a wide range 
of diameters. 


Processes (Metalization) : 


France—L’Horlogerie de Savoie 
(manufacturer of watch movement 
frames in the rough and metalized 
nylon threads), 21, rue des Tournelles, 
(Haute-Savoie), offers for 
utilization under license in the United 
States its process for silvering, gilding, 
or metalizing nylon threads, as well as 
plexiglass, celluloid, and other inert 
products, such as rubber. Firm claims 
processed nylon threads retain their 
metalization and become @onductors of 
electricity. 


Sporting Goods: 


Canada—Jane Barclay Evans (Mrs.), 
(inventor), 98 Tuxedo Avenue, South, 
Hamilton, Ontario, is interested in 
licensing an American firm for the man- 
ufacture in the United States of a 
shade cane and a beach rest known 
as the sandsleep. A set of descriptions 
and drawings available.* 

World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 


In Foreign Countries 


Electrical Equipment: 


France—Neotubex (manufacturer of 
cold-cathode fluorescent tubes), 37 Rue 
dItalie, Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), 
is interested in obtaining U. S. patents, 
processes, techniques, equipment, and 
Capital for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France of products in line 
with firm’s production. Firm’s equip- 
ment consists of four glass blowpipe 
Sets, two vacuum-pump circuits for flu- 
orescent tubes and signs, one horizontal 
Machine for drawing tubes, and iron 
and zinc work shops. 


January 19, 1953 





Thailand Extends Dates 
For Rolling Stock Bids 


The State Railways of Thailand 
has announced the extension of 
bidding periods in connection with 
certain procurements of rolling 
stock, as noted below: 


® 400 all steel, low-sided freight 
cars (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, December 8, 1952). Bid- 
ding period extended from Janu- 
ary 6 to February 5, 1953. 

@ 50 bogie high-sided wagons 
and 5 bogie well wagons (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, January 
5, 1953). Bidding period extended 
from February 11 to March 12, 
1953. 


@ 160 bodies and underframes 
for bogie covered freight cars (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Janu- 
ary 5, 1953). Bidding period ex- 
tended from February 4 to March 
5, 1963. 

@ 300 all-steel, high-sided 
freight cars (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, December 29, 
1952). Bidding period extended 
from January 19 to February 19, 
1953. 











Furniture: 

France—Compagnie 
Meuble Rationnel “Comera” (manu- 
facturer of lacquered wood kitchen 
firniture), 150 Rue de la Gare, Ermont 
(Seine-et-Oise), is interested in obtain- 
ing U. S. patents, processes, machines 
and equipment, and capital (in case new 
machinery is required), for the manu- 
facture and distribution in France of 
new products for which firm’s facilities 
are suitable. 


Francaise du 


Heating Equipment: 

France—Pochebonne & Co. (manu- 
facturer of domestic fuel ovoids, and 
coal and oil burners), 16 Rue du Onze 
Novembre, Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de- 
Dome), wishes to manufacture ‘under 
VU. S. license in France coal and/or oil 
burners, easily adaptable to central- 
heating type furnaces used in France. 


Hygienic Articles: 

France—Societe Industrielle & de 
Diffusion “SODICO” (manufacturer of 
hygienic articles, first-aid dressings, and 
sanitary towels), 90 Rue Merciere, Lyon 
(Rhone), wishes to be licensed by an 
American firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in France and_ other 
European countries of hygienic articles 
and products in line with firm’s pro- 
duction. According to proposals sub- 
mitted, firm would be interested in ob- 
taining capital, patents, processes, lab- 
oratory equipment, and necessary ma- 
chinery. 


Industrial Equipment: 


France—Compagnie Francaise des 
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Conduites d’Eau (manufacturer of 
water and gas meters, control appa- 
ratus, and fishing reels for light casting; 
engages in laying of water and gas 
pipelines), 106/108 rue de Lourmel, 
Paris, is interested in obtaining U. S. 
patents, processes, techniques, services, 
machinery, and capital for the manu- 
facture in France of high-pressure gas 
feeders and gasoline pipelines. Also, 


firm invites U. S. cooperation in its 
public works enterprises. 


Latex Products: 


France—Societe Industrielle & Com- 
merciale du Latex (manufacturer of 
latex shoe soles), La Garde (Var), is 
interested in obtaining U. S. patents 
and processes. for the manufacture in 
France of products requiring strength 
and flexibility, such as capillary tubes, 


made according to firm’s special latex 
process. 


Machinery: 


France—Chaudronnerie et Ateliers de 
Construction d’Ermont (manufacturer 
of equipment for road construction and 
repair work), 1 Rue du Professeur 
Dastre, Ermont (Seine-et-Oise), is in- 
terested in being licensed by an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France and other European 
countries of dryers and mixers for the 
production of tar-macadam and bitum- 
inous concrete, with an hourly capacity 
of 30, 60, and 100 tons. 

France—Compagnie Generale de Con- 
struction (manufacturer and repairer of 
freight and passenger cars, dining and 
slegping cars; constructor of forges and 
mining equipment; operator of boiler 
and sheet-metal plant), 114 rue de la 
Gare, St. Denis (Seine), is interested 
in being licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacturer and distribution 
in France, and eventually other Euro- 
pean countries, of medium and heavy 
road and railway equipment, as well 
as mining and public works equipment. 

France—Societe Poirier Freres & Cie. 
(manufacturer of chain-making ma- 
chinery for bending, welding, twisting, 
and calibrating chain links; constructor 
and repairer of electric machinery), 10 
rue de la Prairie, Charleville (Arden- 
nes), wishes to be licensed by an Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France of machines for the 
automatic hot and cold forming and 
welding of chain links of soft and hard 
steel, and for the automatic and semi- 
automatic bending of concrete reinforc- 
ing steel (braces and frames). 

Processes (Reproduction) : 

France—La Reproduction Instantanee 
de Plans & Dessins S. R. L. Tassain & 
Taveny (reproducer of industrial de- 
signs and drawings), 66c Rue Sainte, 
Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), wishes 
to be licensed to utilize in France im- 
proved American processes for repro- 
ducing industrial drawings. Firm pres- 
ently uses the heliographic process with 
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dry or semi-humid development, as well 
as the “gelatin” process. 

Toys: 

France—Quirin et Cie. (manufacturer 
of decorated, unbreakable aluminum 
toys, such as soldiers, animals, and wild 
west figures), Place de la Gare, Lux- 
euil-les-Bains (Haute-Saone), wishes to 
be licensed for the manufacture in 
France of toys of American design, 
made of materials other than plastic, 
as French firm is not equipped to handle 
this material. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of pcre Washington 
> | 


Bearings: 

Switzerland—A. Max Wittwer, Zieg- 
lerstrasse 35, Bern, offers to export di- 
rect 25,000 instrument bearings, 3 mm. 
inner bore and 10 mm. outer bore. Firm 

‘indicates no further supplies would be 
available. Price quotation f. o. b. Bern 
and sample available.* 

World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 


Building Supplies: 

Germany—Friedrich Richter, Mes- 
swerkzeugfabrik OHG. (manufacturer), 
Kirchenlaibach/Opf., Bavaria, offer? to 
export direct wood levels. Illustrated 
literature (in German) available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Italy—Tabet Co. (export merchant), 
Corso Italia 16, Milan, offers to export 
direct or through agent medium quality 
cotton socks and felt hats. 


Containers: 

England—Richardson's Foiding Pack- 
ing Cases Ltd. (manufacturer), The Al- 
bany, Mawdsley Street, Bolton, Lancs., 
offers to export direct or for production 
under license in the United States col- 
lapsible containers, constructed to re- 
quirements and made of light metal, 
welded steel,- or timber frames (hard 
board, three-ply wood, or metal, or 
other specified material for body) with 
“Bolt-On” hinge fasteners. Set of illus- 
trated literature and drawing avail- 
able.* ‘ 


Cutlery: 

Germany—Carl Prinz AG fuer Met- 
allwaren (manufacturer), 5 Friedrich- 
Ebert-Strasse, Solingen-Wald, offers to 
export direct or through agent Solingen 
cutlery. Set of illustrated literature (in 
German and English) available.* 


Dental Supplies: 

Germany—Alfred Becht (manufact- 
urer), 12 Poststrasse, Offenburg, Baden, 
offers to export direct or through agent 


each month 2,000 to 3,000 dental items, 
including opal, glass, and porcelain in- 
struments, brushes, felt articles, steril- 
izing apparatus, and drill stands. In- 
dependent quality inspection available 
at Offenburg plant at buyer’s expense. 


Electrical Equipment: 


Germany—Gebr. Frede KG. (manu- 
facturer), Westkirchen, offers to export 


direct electric switches. Illustrated 
literature (in German and English) 
available.* 
Fibers: 


Syria—Salim Bittar (export mer- 
chant),-P. O. Box 139, Sulatmaniyeh 
St., Damascus, offers to export direct 
each month 50 metric tons of combed 
(natural) hemp fiber, without tow, 1951 
crop, packed in hand-pressed, 183- to 
184-kilogram bales. 


Floor Coverings: 


Germany—Baustoff-Chemie Dr. Ing. 
Georg Kropfhammer (manufacturer), 
Seebruck/Obb., Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent plastic 
floor coverings. 


Foodstuffs: 


Eritrea—Araia Menghescia (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), P. O. 
Box 800, 5, Via Ancona, Asmara, offers 
to export direct each month 50 metric 
tons of first quality Ethiopian chili 
pepper, cleaned and free of stems and 
dirt, packed in new jute bags, approxi- 
mate gross weight 50 kilos. Inspection 
at seller’s expense by the Societe Gen- 
erale de Surveillance, Geneve, represent- 
ed by Gallatly, Hankey arid Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., Asmara. 


Hardware: 
England—Frederick Giles & Sons 
(sales agent), 117-122 Scholefield 


Street, Birmingham 7, offers to export 
direct or through agent solid drawn 
butt hinges and back flaps. Illustrated 
price list available.* 

Germany—Friedrich Richter, Mes- 
swerkzeugfabrik OHG. (manufacturer), 
Kirchenlaibach/Opf., Bavaria, offers to 
export direct steel and linen tapes and 
boxwood rules. Illustrated literature (in 
German) available.* 


Household Items: 

Germany — Dico - Metallwarenfabrik, 
Dipl. Ing. Dittgen & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Aachen-Reutershag, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent electric 
“bake-well hoods” and universal cook- 
ers, suitable for baking, roasting, and 
grilling foods. IlluStrated literature 
available.* 

Germany—Carl Prinz AG fuer Met- 
allwaren (manufacturer), 5 Friedrich- 
Ebert-Strasse, Solingen-Wald, offers to 
export direct or through agent steel 
kitchen utensils. Illustrated literature 
(in German and English) available.* 


Machinery: 

Germany—Josef Eck & Soehne, Mas- 
chinenfabrik (manufacturer), 29 Bur- 
gunderstrasse, Duesseldorf-Heerdt, of- 





fers to export direct calender presses 
for the paper, textile, rubber, and plas- 
tic industries. Illustrated literature (in 
German and English) available.* 


Germany—Moll & Co., Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 18 Rudolf. 
strasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, offers to 


export direct machine tools. Llustrated 
literature (in German) available.* 


Marine Equipment: 


Germany—Rolf Gerdes & Co. (man- 
ufacturer and export merchant), 11 Gr. 
Burstah, Hamburg, offers to export di- 
rect annually 1,000 ship’s bell striking 
clocks and 24 marine chronometers of 
high grade quality. 


Metals: 


England—Stephen Hastings Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 198 Old Street, London, E.C. 1, 
offers to export direct semi-finished, 
nonferrous metals (aluminum, brass, 
copper, and zinc) in sheets, strips, rods, 
or tubes. 


Mining Equipment: 

England—The Ventilation Tubing Co. 
(manufacturer), 26 Conway Road, West 
Wimbledon, London, S.W. 20, offers te 
export direct or through agent rubber- 
ized jute or cotton fabric air ventilation 
tubes with automatic couplings (tight- 
ened with air pressure), 8 inches to 36 
inches in diameter and available in 25; 
50, or 100-foot lengths. 


Musical-Instrument Parts: 

Germany—Gebr. Kaes o. H.G. (man- 
ufacturer), 163-165 Roemerstrasse, 
Bonn, offers to export direct organ 
pipes and organ spare parts. 


Novelties: 

Germany—F. X. Scher], Seifenfabrik 
(manufacturer), 34 Westlicher Graben, 
Deggendorf,gBavaria, offers to export 
direct novelty advertising soaps and 
soap holders. Illustrated booklet and 
price information (in German and Eng- 
lish) available.* 





Office Equipment: 
Germany—A. Hugo Fuessmann, Stahl- 
buero-Moebel (manufacturer), 4 Rob- 


ert-Luther-Strasse, Duesseldorf, offers * 


to export direct or through agent all 
types of safes and steel cabinets. Illus- 
trated literature (im German) avail- 
able.* 


Paintings: 

England—D. Hughes (Mrs.), (ex- 
porter), 1 Scotland Street, Edinburgh, 
offers to export direct antique oil, water 
color, and sporting print paintings. 

Plastic Products: 

Germany—Friedrich Berges, Fabrik 
fuer Kunststoff-Erzeugnisse (manufac- 
turer), Marienheide-Rhld., offers to ex- 
port direct plastic products, including 
camera cases, grips, and hand and cog 


wheels. Illustrated leaflets (in German) 
available.* 


Plumbing Supplies: 
England—Plastomatic, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 17 Winchester Road, London, 
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N.W. 3, offers 
through agent 


to export 
washers for 


Radios and Television Sets: 


England—Regentone Products, 
mantacturer), 
Mawneys, 


bination radio and phonograph 


lets available.* 
Rubber Products: 


England—Gillibrands Rubber Manu- 
(manufacturer), Cross- 
field Mill, Grimshaw Park, Blackburn, 
Lancs., offers to export direct all rub- 
ber “OWL” clothes pins (pegs), which 
firm claims will hold the heaviest blan- 
ket and will not damage fine fabrics or 
nylons. Illustrated leaflet and sample 


facturers, Ltd. 


available.* 


Solders and Brazers: 


Germany—Classen Metall (exporter), 
15-19 Koenigstrasse, Duisburg, offers to 
export direct or through agent special 
soldering material and babbitt metal. 
Illustrated literature (in German and 


_ English) available.* 


Stationers’ Supplies: 
Germany—Franz Vermes 


pens only available.* 
Textiles: 


England—Export Agencies Co. (con- 
firming, buying, and shipping agents), 
London, E.C. 2, offers 
textiles and glove 


6 Milk Street, 
to export direct 


fabrics, as well as department-store 
merchandise. 

Tools: 
| Germany—Alberts & Klingelhoefer 
KG. (manufacturer), 38 Werdohler- 


Strasse, Luedenscheid i. 


cording to U. S. buyers. 
brik 


(manufacturer), 


port direct glazier’s tools. 
leaflet available.* 


direct or 
faucets, 
available in '%-, %-, and %-inch sizes. 


Ltd. 
Eastern Avenue West, 
Romford, Essex, offers to 
export direct or through regional agents 
(excluding New York), radios, and com- 
sets. 
Price information and illustrated leaf- 


(manufac- 
turer), Otterfing-Obb., Bavaria, offers 


to export direct ball-point pens, color 
paste, and fast drying ink. Descriptive 
information and price quotations on 


W., offers to 
_ export direct forging tools for horizon- 
tal forging machines, specifications ac- 


Germany—Josef Bohle, Werkzeugfa- 


11-13 Grenz- 
Strasse, Solingen-Ohligs, offers to ex- 


Illustrated 
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Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
ot cee Washington 25, 


Chemicals: 


Germany—Baustoff-Chemie Dr. Ing. 
_ Georg Kropfhammer (manufacturer of 
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plastic floor coverings), Seebruck-Obb., 
Bavaria, wishes to purchase direct lac- 
quer bases and softeners. 


Foodstuffs: 


British West Indies—Cecil DeCordova 
& Co., Ltd. (wholesale distributor and 
importer), 146 Harbour Street, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, wishes to purchase direct 
or obtain agency for baker’s and wheat 
(1% ash) flour, packed in 100-pound 
standard bags. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Metal and Metal Articles: 


France—Strafor Maroc (manufactur- 
er of enameled household articles, 
metal furniture, and framework), 28 
Rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris, wishes 
to purchase direct, for shipment to 
firm’s plant in Morocco, household ware 
of pressed steel sheet to be enameled 
by purchaser; as well as steel sheet for 
furniture and hollowware. Further in- 
formation available.* 


Publications: 


Rhodesia (Southern)—Globe Agen- 
cies & Distributors’ Co. (commission 
merchant, sales and indent agent), P.O. 
Box 1006, 62, Speke Avenue, Salisbury, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 


agency for popular magazines and pe- 
riodicals. 


Seeds: 
France—Louis Ricoux (wholesaler, 
importer, and exporter), Le Dorat, 


Haute-Vienne, wishes to purchase direct 
good quality grass seeds, preferably 
gramineous grass seeds, such as tim- 
othy, spear or meadow, ray, dactylic, 
and fescue. Correspondence in French 
preferred, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 








The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has recently published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment: 

Mexico—Antonio Arredondo Jr., and 
Jesus de la Garza (commission mer- 
chant), Bernardo Reyes 1890, Monter- 


rey, wishes to obtain agency for auto- 
mobile spare parts. 


Electrical Equipment: 


Mexico—Antonio Arredondo Jr., and 
Jesus de la Garza (commission mer- 
chant), Bernardo Reyes 1890, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for elec- 
trical equipment and supplies. 

Foodstuffs: 

Switzerland—Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importing distributor), Aarbergerhof, 
Bern, wishes to obtain agency for 
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monosodium glutamate, suitable for the 
preparation of dry-packaged soups. 


Glassware: 


Nicaragua—Julio Vigil & Caligaris 
Co., Ltda. (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 202, Calle 15 de Septiembre, Ma- 
nagua D.N.,. wishes to obtain agency 
for household glassware. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish preferred. 


Hardware: 


Mexico—Antonio Arredondo, Jr., and 
Jesus de la Garza (commission mer- 
chant), Bernardo Reyes 1890, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for hard- 
ware. “ 


Machinery: 


Brazil—Mesbla S/A (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, agent), Rua do Passeio 
48, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to act as 
exclusive distributor for first-class U. 5. 
manufacturers of roadbuilding, con- 
tracting, and general construction 
equipment, such as excavators, shovels, 
draglines, cranes, paving machinery, 
motor scrapers and graders, rollers, 
steam hammers, concrete mixers, crush- 
ers, and asphalt plants. Illustrated re- 
port entitled “The First 40 Years of 
Mesbla” available.* 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Finland—Ab. Wilh. Bensow Oy. (im- 
port agent), E. Esplanadi 22, Helsinki, 
wishes to obtain agency for Diesel 
engines, ship deck and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, machinery for power -stations, 
and machinery for the textile, rubber, 
tanning, and tobacco industries. 

Morocco—Dr. Paul Bourgeix (agent 
or representative), 8 Place Mirabeau, 
Casablanca, wishes to obtain agency for 


machinery and other industrial equip- 
ment. 


Medical Equipment and Supplies: 

Mexico — Proveedora Clinica, S.A. 
(importer and manufacturer’s agent), 
Puebla No. 109, Mexico 7, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for surgical, hospital, and 
laboratory supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding X-ray machines. 


Metal Products: 

Morocco—Dr. Paul Bourgeix (agent 
or representative), 8 Place Mirabeau, 
Casablanca, wishes to obtain agency 
for iron and steel products. 


Notions: 

Nicaragua—Julio Vigil & Caligaris 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 202, Calle 15 de Septiembre, Ma- 
nagua D.N., wishes to obtain agency 
for buttons made of plastic, glass, or 
other materials. Correspondence in 
Spanish preferred. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Nicaragua—Julio Vigil & Caligaris 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 202, Calle 15 de Septiembre, Ma- 
nagua D.N., wishes to obtain agency 
for patented pharmaceutical products. 


(More on Page 10) 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Averages are based’on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the following exceptions: The 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 

































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country pam Type of exchange Approximate 
1950 1951 al : 
(annual) | (annual) | August Rowe | eaters 0 US | ess 
Argentina.....| Peso............... Basic. 17.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Nov. 27 
Preferential...................c0000- 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. 
Free market.............cc00+ 114.04 14.21 14.00 13.99 .0715 Do. 
Bolivia........... Boliviano...... NNN cthckcescpieatloncanasccnscctaneitn 360.60 60.60 60.60 60.60 .0165 Dec. 23 
Legal 7101.00 101.00 101.00 101.00 .0099 Do. 
ENTERIC iE. ii « *130.00 130.00 130.00 .0077 Do. 
| RTE ES. SR FRE in. oes aie #190.00 190.00 190.00 .0053 Do. 
Curb 161.50 5192.00 *220.00 400.00 .0025 Do. 
) LEE Cruzeiro........ Official 18.72 18.72 18.72 18.72 -0534 Dec. 31 
Chile.............. BP icconsitivnn Official $1.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 Do, ° 
Banking market................ 43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 .0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial... 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 .0166 Do. 
Special commercial.......... *50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .0200 Do 
Free market (curb)......... 91.04 86.14 134.39 130.50 .0077 Do 
Colombia...... ee Bank of Republic “............ ae > ee eT kee 7 a cisstintsens 4 LU EATS- seintbentasie 
| Lee A Oe PO eeaee 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 Dec. 31 
Costa Rica..| Colon.............. CS ii cecicccccces 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
Uncontrolled... 8.77 7.70 6.65 6.65 _ .1504 Do. 
' Ecuador........ Sucre Central Bank (Official). *13.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 0660 Dec. 10 
oe Se ae 2 18.36 17.82 17.47 17.50 .0571 Do 
Honduras..... Lempira........ Official. 92.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Dec. 31 
Mexico........... ) Eto CAS ee aetlte 8.65 8.45 8.65 8.65 .1156 Do. 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba........ Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Oct. 31 
Basic. 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 .1429 Do. 
Curb.... 6.92 7.03 7.32 7.40 .1351 Do 
Paraguay..... Guarani i nicitceiecll  scamnnens . i wimaiens os.) ww. ‘iewe 15.00 .0667 Nov. 4 
en SS FRE EES ARE ee RES 2 228.98 30.00 49.00 .0204 Do 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate........ 14.85 15.08 15.32 15.60 0641 Dec. 18 
Free....... 15.54 15.23 15.46 15.70 .0637 Do 
Salvador....... eee EES ASE Ow cree 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Dec. 31 
Uruguay........ Peso rie ri ccncstnpes 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 .5263 Nov. 29 
Commercial free................ 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade.... 2.61 2.24 2.72 2.70 .3704 Do. 
Venezuela.....| Bolivar.......... UIE I ova sacsusecececccesceccocee 3.35 3.35 8.35 3.35 -2985 Dec. 31 
Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 















































1 September- December. 
August 28, 1950. 


ee: Rate established April 
8, 1950. 


Rate established 


recognition toward the close of 1951. 

5 Average based on month-end quotations 
during 1951. 
— er Rate established July 


throughout country since July 1, 1950. 


%# November-December. Rate established 
November 9, 1950. 


25 t New exchange rate structure estab- 
*March-December, Rate established Feb- i See explanatory notes. Bank of Repub- lished August 1, 1952. See explanatory notes. 

ruary 25, 1950. lic selling rate abolished and new basic 1%2March-December average based on 
*December only. Special rates, first de- 


veloped as implicit rates in barter trans- 
actions or in permitted transactions fi- 
nanced with ‘‘own exchange,”’ given official 


rate established March 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) 
established December 1, 1950. 

* July-December. Selling rate in effect 


month-end quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of June 30, 1952. 
(For explanation of rates, see notes in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
(Continued from Page 9) 
Services: 
Germany—Emil Wellhausen & Co., 
m.b.h, (sworn experts for inspection and 
control of shipments) Eichenbergstrasse 


53, Bremen, offers its services for the 
control and inspection of shipments 
to Germany by U. S. shippers or ex- 
porters of oil seeds, oils and fats, oil 
cake and meal, feeds, grain, flour, dried 


Nicaragua—Julio Vigil & Caligaris 
Co., Ltda. (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 202, Calle 15 de Septiembre, Ma- 
nagua D.N., wishes to obtain agency 
for textiles and laces of cotton, rayon, 
and nylon materials. 

Rhodesia (Southern)—Globe Agen- 
cies & Distributors’ Co. (commission 
merchant, sales and indent agent), P.O. 
Box 1006, 62, Speke Avenue, Salisbury, 
wishes to obtain agency for cotton piece 
goods. 





ture of prefabricated houses and re- 
quests technical information on wood- 
working production methods, particu- 
larly as related to prefabricated 
housing. Scheduled to arrive January 
13 via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
In the absence of a U. S. address, cor- 
respondence should be directed to the 
visitor’s firm in England. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 


Germany—Lissy Russ (Mrs.), repre- 


frui a > senting Russ-Elektroofen K.-G. (ex- 
Fruit, and sugar. porter and manufacturer of electric 
Textiles and Laces: FOREIGN furnaces), 530 Bonner Strasse, Cologne- 
Canada—C. (Charlotte) Kassab Baynethal, is interested in investigating 


(Mrs.), (manufacturer’s agent), 1 Har- 
bord Street, Apt. 604, Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes to act as representative for mills 
or converters only of upholstery fabrics, 
such as friezes, tapestries, cottons, ve- 
lours, and tickings. 


10 


VISITORS 











England—Neill H. H. Newsum, rep- 
resenting H. Newsum Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Lincoln, is interested in the manufac- 


the possibilities of exporting electric 
stoves to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of January, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mayflower Hotel, Central 


(More on Page 14) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Frankfurt Spring Fair 
Offers Extra Space 


The annual spring session-of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair at Frankfurt will 
be held February 22-26, 1953, under the 
organization and direction of the Messe- 
und Ausstellungs Gesellschaft m.b.h. 57, 
Platz der Republik, Frankfurt am Main. 

The fair will present consumer goods 
and technical exhibits in the machin- 
ery, engineering, construction, and 
transportation industries. Industry, 
wholesale firms, and craftsmen may 
participate. 

An increase of 25,000 square meters 
of permanent hall space now under con- 
struction for the 1953 fair will enable 
the centralization of key industries and 
the all-important ancillary services of 
the fair for foreign exhibitors and visi- 
tors. 


Many Trades Represented 


The plans are for 32 sections at the 
fair, as follows: Textile products; furs; 
sports requisites; footwear, leather, and 
accessories; leather goods and travel 
goods; jewelry, gold and silverware, and 
watches and clocks; smokers’ requisites; 
skilled handicrafts and applied art; book 
publishing, bookselling trade and art 
publishers. 

Lighting appliances; hardware; house- 
hold and kitchen utensils; glass, china 
and earthenware goods; medical and 
surgical supplies and rubber goods; soap, 
perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet articles; 
chemical products; brushes, brooms, and 
paint brushes. 

Coin slot machines; office and busi- 
ness supplies; stationery and cardboard 
materials; packaging and materials; 
toys; furniture and accessories; basket- 
ware, wickerwork furniture and baby 
carriages (perambulators); musical in- 
struments, 

Foodstuffs and table luxuries; decora- 
tion materials, shop fittings and adver- 
tising media; building and sanitary in- 
Stallations; workshops and workshop 
tools and equipment; electrotechnical 
supplies; agricultural and gardening im- 
plements; transport and stocking ap- 
pliances with accessories. 

Additional details concerning this fair 
will be published when received. The 
results of the 1952 fair were published 
on page 24 of the June 23, 1952, issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Further information concerning this 
fair may be had from the Messe-und 
Ausstellungs Gesellschaft m.b.h. Frank- 
furt am Main or from the representative 
in the United States, the United States- 
German Chamber of Commerce, 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





The fourteenth new Mariner-type ship 
has been launched. She is the Volunteer 
Mariner, named for the State of Ten- 
nessee, 


January 19, 1953 


Finnish Industries Fair Scheduled in 1953; 
Foreign Exhibitors Invited To Take Part 


The annual Spring Fair of Finnish 
Industries will be held in Helsinki’s 
Fair Hall, March 20-29, 1953. Foreign 
exhibitors are invited to participate 
provided the products shown do not 
compete with Finnish manufactures. 

This fair, under the auspices of the 
Finnish Fairs’ Cooperative Society, has 
an annual visitor attendance of over 
100,000 persons. 

The 1952 Fair, held from March 28 
to April 8, illustrated the continued 
advances made by manufacturers in 
producing goods of style and quality. 
Some 270 firms displayed a wide range 


of industrial equipment and consumer 
goods. 

A special section of the exhibit, to 
which the American Legation contrib- 
uted materials, was devoted to the prin- 
ciples of industrial design, and through 
this display the management of the 
fair sought to stress the importance of 
the observance of such principles by 
Finnish manufacturers. 


Among the displays were metal prod- 
ucts and machinery, tools, glassware, 
poreclainware, ceramics, electrical 
equipment, household equipment and 
appliances, furniture, building mate- 
rials, textiles and clothing, precision in- 
struments, leather articles, and plastics. 


Foreign goods represented only a 
small part of the displays. However, 
there was a sizable exhibit of French 


Offenbach Fair To Be 
Held in February ‘53 


The annual Spring Leathergoods Fair 
will be held February. 21-26, 1953, at 
Offenbach, German Federal Republic, 
under the auspices of the city of Offen- 
bach. Exhibits are housed in three per- 
manent buildings and one temporary 
hall, well equipped and well lighted. 

Approximately 10,000 persons visited 
the 1952 fair held from February 9-14. 
Of the 373 exhibitors 34 were foreign, 
The United States was not represented. 

Details on the 1952 fair were pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 9, 1952, page 24. 

Further information on the 1953 fair 
may be had from Offenbacher Messe 
Gesellschaft, m.b.h, Kaiserstrasse, Of- 
fenbach am Main, Germany, or from 
the. United States-German Chamber of 
Commerce, 11 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., and the German-American Trade 
Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y¥, 





products, featuring textiles, perfumes, 
and other consumer goods. 

A marked improvement was reported 
in the quality and design of the exhibits 
over those of the preceding year. 

The Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Penna Tervo, in his address at the 
opening of the fair, said that consid- 
erable productive capacity in the metals 
and shipbuilding industry would be 
freed with the ending of reparations 
deliveries to the Soviet Union in Sep- 
tember 1952, and that this capacity 
could thereafter be used to supply the 
needs of the home market and to pro- 
duce for export. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Legation of Finland, 1900 
Twenty-Fourth Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from Finnish Fairs’ Co- 


operative Society, Messuhalli, Helsinki, 
Finland. 


Paris Will Hold Photo 
Equipment Show in ‘53 


The Twenty-Fourth International 
Photography and Movin; Picture Ex- 
hibition of photographic goods, scien- 
tific and professional, will be held in 
Paris, March 21-April 2, 1953. This 
event is organized by the General Syn- 
dicate (with its seven affiliates) for 
the photographic and cinematographic 
industries. 

The 1952 fair was atended by ap- 
proximately 50,000 visitors, 300 of whom 
were foreign. Available exhibition space 
of more than 8,000 square meters was 
occupied by 215 firms, among whom 
foreign firms represented by their 
French agents, were: 5 from Germany, 
2 from the United States, 2 from Eng- 
land, and 1 each from Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The exhibits included a wide range of 
photographic equipment, including cam- 
eras, sensitized surfaces, films, micro- 
film, lenses, enlarging and developing 
machines, as well as microscopes and 
optical goods. 

It is reported that exhibitors were 
well pleased with the immediate results. 

Further information concerning this 
exhibition may be had from Syndicat 
General des Industries Photographiques 
et Cinematographiques Sub-standard, 
94 rue de Rennes, Paris, France, or 
from the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Emabssy of the Republic of 
France, 2129 Wyoming Avenue, NW., 
Washington 8, D. C, 

















Outlook For Foreign Trade Favorable 


Export trade in the products of American industry and agriculture investment. It does mean, however, that 
in the postwar period has been generally favorable, with heavy demands 
being made upon us as a source of supply for a wide range of commodi- 
ties—many of which have been much more important in our trade in 
recent years than in the prewar period. 


International markets have been far 
from “normal,” if it is possible to apply 
such a concept to this field; certainly 
new patterns have emerged and some 
are clearly temporary, although others 
are of a more permanent nature. 

The postwar picture is set forth in 
the chart (shown on the cover of this 
issue) summarizing the trade and serv- 
ice movement since the end of the war 
in 1945. The chart makes it clear that 
exports of goods and services have been 
high throughout the postwar period, 
and that imports of goods and services 
have been low relative to exports. A 
gradual rise in imports, and even more 
so, a decline in foreign purchases here 
as productive resources abroad were re- 
stored and output increased, has im- 
proved though not corrected this rela- 
tionship. 

U. $. Exporters in Favorable 
Competitive Situation 

Selling abroad requires, first, that 
there be a demand for American goods 
and services in foreign countries backed 
up by local money or credit, and sec- 
ond, that dollar exchange be available 
into which the local money can be con- 
verted. 

Throughout the postwar period for- 
eign demand for United States products, 
in terms of local currency, exceeded the 
amounts for which foreign exchange 
could be made available by foreign gov- 
ernments. Only in a few countries and 
during limited periods did United States 
exporters find it difficult to sell abroad 
because the local demand for American 
goods as a whole was weak, although, 
of course, there were many exceptions 
for individual products or firms. 

The strength of this demand was due 
to a large number of factors created by 
the war which must be considered tem- 
porary. Among these was the large 
backlog of needs, the destruction of 
productive facilities, the difficulties of 
competing countries in regaining ex- 
port markets Jost during the war and 
the inflation of the foreign money 
supply. 





This article is taken, with a few dhtstiens: 
from the report, Markets After the Defense 
Expansion, recently issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The report, which includes nine other 
chapters, is designed to inform the business 
commun unity on factors affecting the level of 
eivilian demand after the present defense 

has reached its peak. 

the su — covered in the 90-page 
ublicat on are: The economy in transition, 
he Nation's growth, the outlook for Govern- 
ment purchasing, business intentions to in- 
vest, consumer market prospects, the problem 
of business fluctuations, and the dimensions 
of the economy a few years from now. 

The full report may be purchased hae the 
Government Printing Office, Washi n 25, 
D. C., or from Field Offices of the part. 
ment of Commerce, for 55 cents. 





In some countries, the inflation was 
traceable to high expenditures and 
deficits of the governments during the 
war and first postwar years; in others 
it was the result of credits to business, 
not matched by current savings. These 
inflationary tendencies, which in most 
countries were stronger than in the 
United States, increased demand abroad 
at the same time that they reduced 
supplies entering world trade by divert- 
ing resources to domestic consumption 
and by reducing the incentive to pro- 
duce or to-minimize the costs of pro- 
duction. As a result, American exporters 
were in an unusually favorable com- 
petitive situation. 

Given the strength of demand for 
American products within foreign coun- 
tries, the real limitation upon foreign 
imports from us was the availability 
of foreign exchange. 


In the postwar period the dollars 
available to foreign countries consider- 
ably exceeded the amounts currently 
obtained: through sales to the United 
States and through private investments. 

Omitting military grants, United 
States imports of goods and services 
provided about 54 percent of all foreign 
dollar receipts in 1946 and 1947 as 
against 80 percent in 1950 and 1951. 
Net movements of private United States 
capital and private gifts accounted for 
about 8.5 percent during the first 2 
years and for about 7.5 percent during 
the latter 2 years. Offsetting the rise 
in dollar disbursements through imports 
and investments was the relative de- 
cline in the importance of Government 
loans and grants, which could be re- 
duced as output in foreign countries 
increased and the most urgent foreign 
needs were met. 


U. S. Exports Facilitated by 
Government's Foreign Aid 


American exports were greatly facil- 
itated by the large Gvernment aid to 
foreign countries for relief, reconstruc- 
tion, and rehabilitation of war-shattered 
economies. Such grants made it pos- 
sible to convert a large part of the 
total requirements into actual purchases 
from this country. This aid financed 
nearly 30 percent of our exports in the 
postwar period. 

This does not mean that the economy 
of the United States as a whole was 
aided to this extent by the foreign pur- 
chases facilitated by the aid. Rather, 
during most of the postwar period the 
aid diverted resources to foreign coun- 
tries where they were sorely needed— 
resources which otherwise might have 
been used for domestic consumption or 


exporters and producers of products 
sent abroad benefited while the rise in 
purely domestic business was somewhat 
retarded. 


Foreign Reserves Inadequate 
And Must Be Replenished 

Foreign reserves had to be drawn 
upon to pay for the exports from the 
beginning of 1946 until the third quar- 
ter of 1948, despite our foreign aid, 
During this period over $7 billion—or 
one-sixth—of our exports of goods and 
services of $47. billion were financed 
from gold and dollar resources pre- 
viously accumulated and from new gold 
production. 

Subsequently, to the end of 1952 over 
$4.5 billion of the loss of foreign re- 
serves was recouped, but reserves are 
still inadequate and must be increased, 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
present tendency of foreign countries 
not to use all current dollar receipts for 


purchases here will continue for some 
time. 


Imports Are Essential to 
Operation of Our Economy 


Although trade between the United 
States and foreign countries might ap- 
pear small as compared with that with- 
in the domestic economy, it is more 
significant to American business than 
the absolute figures may indicate. Im- 
ports provide some of the key com- 
modities in our present pattern of pro- 
duction and consumption. 


About 40 percent of our commodity 
imports are essential to the operation 
of our economy, given the present in- 
dustrial and technological pattern of 
production. Among these, half or 20 per- 
cent of total imports cannot be pro- 
duced at all in the territory of the 
United States. The remainder are avail- 
able domestically in insufficient quan- 
tities, 

Certain other commodities, of which 
coffee, tea, and cocoa are typical ex- 
amples, comprising about 20 percent of 
our imports, have become an accepted 
part of our daily consumption and we 
are anxious to obtain them in exchange 
for our produce, 

The remaining 40 percent are im- 
ported even though they could be pro- 
duced here because foreign countries 
are able to deliver at lower costs, or 
because they are sufficiently different 
from domestic products to stimulate 
demand. 


Importance of Export Markets 
Varies According to Industry 

As an aid in visualizing the impor- 
tance of foreign markets to national 
economy, it may be stated that during 
the postwar period exports varied be- 
tween 7 percent of potentially export- 
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able goods in 1950 and 12 percent in 
1947. 
For some individual industries ex- 
provide a much more important 
market than is the case for the country 
as a whole. This is particularly true of 
agriculture. During the years 1949 ta 
1951 exports of cotton amounted to 37 
nt of production, of wheat 35 per- 
cent, and of tobacco 26 percent. Among 
industrial commodities exports pro- 
yided more than 20 percent of the mar- 
ket for machine tools, construction and 


' mining equipment, oil-field machinery, 
_ textile machinery, tractors, and certain 


aceuticals. 

Exports of all products which rely 
upon foreign markets for more than 25 
percent of their sales comprise about 
one-third of total exports, and half of 
all exports during the 1949-51 period 
originated in industries which sold 
abroad more than 10 percent of their 
output. 


United States Trade Vital 
To Many Foreign Countries 


For many foreign countries trade with 
the United States is even more vital 
than it is to us. The United States is 
an important source of foodstuffs for 
the rest of the free world—considerably 
more so than during the 1930’s. About 
one-fourth of the cotton processed 
abroad originates here. Machinery ex- 
ported from the United States comprises 
about 40 percent of world trade in 
machinery. 

In addition, foreign countries have 
to obtain a substantial part of their 
imports of petroleum, copper, and many 
other vitally important materials from 
American companies operating abroad, 
and have to pay for them in dollars, 
some of which remain in the United 
States as income on the investments 
of these companies. 

The availability of dollars to meet 
essential expenditures here is still of 
vital concern to foreign countries, al- 
though alternative sources of supply, 
particularly for industrial products, are 
becoming available to an increasing ex- 
tent. In addition, there exists a prefer- 
ence abroad for many American goods 
over those of other countries, and in- 
ability to satisfy this demand involves 
some economic sacrifice, although this 
is not so acutely felt as would be the 
loSs of foodstuffs, cotton, or most 
machinery. 

For some countries our imports pro- 
vide a major part of their total ex- 
ports and even of their total national 
income. Nearly one-half of our imports 
in 1951 came from countries where our 
American imports constitute more than 
50 percent of these countries’ total ex- 
ports. Only about one-fifth of our im- 
ports originated in countries which mar- 
keted less than 10 percent of their total 
exports in the United States. 

Since trade with the United. States 
also affects the prices of goods shipped 
to other countries, the importance of 
United States imports in the economies 
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of these countries is often considerably 
greater than the portion of their ex- 
ports going to this country might in- 
dicate. 

Imports, therefore, not only provide 
some of the goods without which the 
domestic economy would be severely 
handicapped, or at least greatly incon- 
venienced, but also contribute in good 
measure to the orderly functioning of 
foreign economies. 


Area of American Investments 


Abroad Gradually Widening 


The net annual outflow of private 


_ United States capital from 1947 to 1952 


averaged about $1 billion. Most of this 
flow was in the form of direct invest- 
ments. ' 

The preponderant share of new Amer- 
ican direct investments consists of the 
production and processing of raw mate- 
rials, but a gradual widening of the 
field of American investments abroad 
can be observed. 

The rise in incomes abroad, partly 
as a consequence of the investments 
in primary production, created new 
markets for more advanced manufac- 
tures, which in turn attracted capital 
in these industries. Venezuela is an 
example of this type of development, 
but it may also be the basic pattern 
of the large investments in Canada, and 





Visiting Groups To Study 
U. S. Marketing System 


Four groups of businessmen, 
one each from Norway and Den- 
mark and two from the Nether- 
lands, are arriving in the United 
States for a 5- to 6-week study of 
various aspects of the U. S. dis- 
tribution system. Their visits have 
been planned as part of a program 
to lower consumer prices in those 
countries. 

The programs for these groups 
have been arranged by the Inter- 
national Trade Development Divi- 
sion of the Office of International 
Trade in cooperation with the Mu- 
tual Security Agency’s technical 
assistance program. 

The Norwegians and the Danes 
will travel together in making a 
study of retail distribution. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is cooperating with OIT in 
developing and facilitating their 
visit. 

One of the Netherlands groups 
will concern itself with wholesale 
and retail food distribution, and 
the other will study marketing 
techniques. 

Included in the cities to be 
visited are New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Houston, Dallas, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Washing- 
ton, D, C. 











of those in Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil 
during recent years. ; 

A significant rise in securities pur- 
chased from the International Bank 
provided funds for loans to foreign 
countries. During the coming years a 
further rise can be anticipated, since 
the lending activity of the bank is ex- 
panding rapidly. 


Decline in External Economic Aid 
Will Affect Domestic Economy 


Many of the factors which created 
the very favorable export market for 
business jn the immediate postwar years 
have gradually weakened and in the 
longer run can be expected to disappear. 
Foreign production of manufactured 
goods is growing, and not only meets 
a rising share of the domestic demand 
in the producing countries but provides 
more for the world market. Inflation 
appears to be more successfully con- 
trolled in most industrial countries, and 
the need for external economic as- 
sistance by these countries is diminish- 
ing. 

To a larger extent, therefore, foreign 
purchases in the United States will be 
limited by the amount of dollar pur- 
chasing power which foreign countries 
obtain through our normal commercial 
imports of goods and services and our 
private investments abroad. 

However, just as in the domestic 
economy, the needs for military security 
will require continued expenditures 
abroad by the United States Govern- 
ment. These will supplement commer- 


. cial purchases and add to the dollar re- 


sources of friendly countries. 

If a high output relative to produc- 
tive capacity is maintained in this 
country, the demand for imports can 
be expected to rise more or less in pro- 
portion to domestic production. Private 
investments are likely to continue to 
develop new raw-material resources 
conditions there is a reasonable prospect 
of aggregate foreign dollar receipts, 
evhich could be used for purchases here, 
being not far from the rate of actual 
foreign expenditures in the United 
States during 1952. 

But there would be complicating fac- 
tors even so. The question still remains * 
whether there will be sufficient demand 
to maintain exports. The social forces 
which during the last years have 
created inflationary pressures can be 
expected to continue in the less devel- 
oped countries. Consequently, the likeli- 
hood that a demand for imports backed 
up by local currencies will still exceed 
the supply of foreign exchange is great- 
er than that exporters will be unable 
to sell because of saturated markets. 
abroad in anticipation of future de- 
mands from the United States as well 
as from foreign countries. Under these 
The possibility remains, however, that 
selling efforts may have to be increased, 
and that the over-all export pattern 
may change substantially. 

In fact, an adjustment of the present 
international disequilibrium appears to 

















require ‘that exports of the industrial 
countries of Europe and Asia to the less 
developed countries be raised, thus re- 


ducing the market there for competing 
goods from the United States. At the 
same time agricultural output relative 
to consumption in the less developed 
countries and in agricultural surplus 
areas outside of North America appears 
to be smaller than before the war. 


This latter development may be at- 
tributed, in part at least, to policies 
favoring industrialization, often in com- 
petition with agricultural expansion, 
and to the rapid rise in population. 


In addition, the interruption of East- 
West trade, the dislocations in produc- 
tion caused by the war, and severe 
droughts in large parts of the world 
contributed to the rise in exports of 
agricultural products which has charac- 
terized the foreign trade of the United 
States in the postwar period. Some of 
these factors are temporary. However, 
there is no indication that the share 
of agricultural products in total exports 
will return to the prewar position. 


High Exports Dependent 
Upon High Imports 


Should a decline in market demand 
oceur in this country the export market 
cannot be looked upon to provide com- 
pensating sales. Rather, it should be ex- 
pected that exports would shrink, al- 
though not necessarily by the same 
amount and at the same time as im- 
ports and our foreign investments. From 


the experience during recent periods of * 


declining business activity in the United 
States it may be concluded that the 
value of imports falls relatively faster 
than that of domestic production or 
incomes, 

The relatively greater impact of a 
declining demand upon imports than 
upon domestic production is mainly be- 
cause a very large portion of imports 
consist of raw materials. Prices of raw 
materials generally react more to 
changes in demand than those of fin- 
ished goods and consequently have a 
greater influence upon the value of 
imports. In addition, the demand for 
raw materials reflects not only the 
needs for current production, but also 
changes in inventories. When produc- 
tion declines and inventories are re- 
duced, the demand for imports falls 
more than production itself. 


The use of foreign reserves and an 
increased capital outflow for a limited 
period may soften the impact of reduced 
imports by the United States upon for- 
eign purchases from this country. But 
recent experiences in such countries as 
the United Kingdom and Brazil indicate 
how rapidly the depletion of reserves 
can proceed with adverse developments. 

The key to continued favorable export 
markets lies basically in successfully 
maintaining a high level of domestic 
business activity and in continued eco- 
nomic progress abroad. Foreign and 
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domestic markets are really only parts 
of a single interconnected market sys- 
tem, which may either contract or ex- 
pand more or less simultaneously, but 
which in the longer run can hardly be 
divided so that the contractions in one 
part can be offset by expansion in the 
other. 


Sound foreign trade depends upon a 
balanced interchange of goods, services, 
and long-term capital with the rest of 
the world as a whole, although not 
necessarily with each country individ- 
ually. Yet, in the last resort, only to 
the extent that foreign countries are 
able to sell can they be expected to buy. 


The expansion of our economy over 
time will raise the need for imports. 
The interchange of goods and services 
can be further expanded by a reduc- 
tien of trade barriers here and abroad. 


However, foreign countries themselves 
will also have to make a major effort 
to increase their exports, through prop- 
er pricing, prompter deliveries, more 
intensive selling efforts, and other 
means of attracting more customers. A 
rise in foreign dollar earnings would 
not only replace some of the funds now 
obtained through aid programs, but may 
provide additional opportunities for 
United States exports. 





Sources of Information 


On U. S. Market 


A list of publications containing 
data on the United States market 
which will be useful to American 
importers and suppliers abroad in 
developing a sales program for the 
United States has been issued by 
the Office of International Trade. 

The list, Sources of Information 
on the United States Market, 
gives brief descriptions of the pub- 
lications and tells where they may 
be obtained. It has been published 
as No. 339 (December 1952) of © 
the World Trade Series, Business 
Information Service, and may be 
obtained at any Field Office of 
the Department of Commerce or 
from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 20 cents. 

Among the 150 _ publications 
described are books, pamphlets, 
and magazines published by the 
Department of Commerce, and 
other government agencies, as 
well aS private organizations. Both 
national and regional markets are 
covered, 

The publications are arranged 
under the following headings: 
Market Survey Techniques, Trad- 
ing Areas, Marketing Channels, 
Industry and Trade Data, Statisti- 
cal Data, Basic Data on Importa- 
tion, Marketing in General, Direc- 
tories, and Special Studies, 











WORLD TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from Page 10) 

Park West and 61st Street, New York, 
}. ie A 

Israel—Yehuda Kopilowicz, repre. 
senting Prisukar Ltd., c/o Priman, Ltd, 
Ramat Gan, is interested in buying ma- 
chinery for sugar-beet processing plant, 
Scheduled to arrive December 26, 1952, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address; c/o Mr. Jacques 
Rieur, 155 W. 25th Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary; New York and Boston, 

World Trade Directory Report on 
Prisukar, Ltd., being prepared. 


Italy—Luigi Lagomarsino, represent- 
ing Ditta E. Lagomarsino (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, and 
sales agent), 21 Piazza Duomo, Milan, 
wishes to import into Italy and seeks 
agency for adding and calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters, and all types of 
office supplies and equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive end of December 1952, 
via New York, for a visit of 40 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Biltmore, Madi- 
son Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and San 
Francisco. 


Spain—Miguel Ortega (importer and 
retailer of automotive accessories and 
parts, automobile tools, and aircraft 
supplies), Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, 
is interested in automobiles, tractors, 
aviation material, automotive parts, and 
machinery in general. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 1, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 56 New 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and 
Hudson (Qhio). 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











_The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has recently published the 
following trade lists. Mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Book, Magazine and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austraila. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
—Morocco. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Burma. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Spain, — 

(More on Page 24) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





). K. Cotton Commission World Rubber Production Declines; 


U. S. Increases Natural Imports 


World production of natural rubber in the first 11 months of 1952 
was 1,602,500 long tons, down 7.4 percent from the 1,730,000 tons pro- 
duced in the like period of 1951, according to estimates of the Secretariat 


Offers New Contracts 


The Raw Cotton Commission has re- 
cently announced that Britain’s cotton 
spinners may now take advantage of 
a new forward purchase scheme which 


_ may result in lower cotton prices. 


Since 1948 this commission has had 
the sole responsibility of buying, im- 
porting, and distributing Britain’s raw 
cotton supplies. But beginning in Sep- 
tember 1952 cotton spinners were given 
the option of buying their cotton either 
through the cotton commission or 
through the trade. It has been estimat- 
ed that about 30 percent of cotton, im- 
ports will be bought on private account 
this year. 

Those spinners who continue to buy 
their cotton from the commission will 
be able to do so under the old contract 
where the commission sold spot, with 
delivery from warehouse of a definite 
type and quality of cotton. In addition, 
spinners will be given the choice of en- 
tering a new contract calling for future 
delivery at an approximate date. 

The quality of the cotton called for 


_ under this new arrangement will not be 


defined exactly. The spinner will there- 
fore have to assume the risk that when 
the cotton arrives it may not be of a 
grade that will meet his needs in all 


- respects. 


Offsetting the apparent unfavorable 
conditions of these forward contracts 
will be the possibility that buyers may 
obtain their raw cotton supplies at low- 
er prices. 

The smaller firms may be unable to 
bear the risk involved and will continue 
to buy from the commission under the 
old contract. However, larger firms 
with more abundant capital resources, 
larger storage facilities, and a greater 
ability to use varying types of cotton 
may find this new set-up very attrac- 
tive. 

In the first 11 months of 1952 Britain 
imported £121,900,000 of raw cotton and 
waste, £33,300,000 coming from the 
United States. 





Cuban Rice Output Increased 


Production of milled rice in Cuba in 
is estimated at 
1,800,000 pockets (1 pocket of rice= 
about 100 pounds) compared with 1,500,- 
000 pockets in the 1951-52 season. 

Official figures on the 1952-53 crop 
are not available, as the milling season 
was not expected to reach the peak 
until the middle of November or later. 

Estimated production was ascertained 
after contacts had been completed with 
various producers who have rice opera- 
tions in various provinces, with govern- 
mental officials, and officers of the 
Rice Growers Association. 
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of the International Rubber Study 
was 155,000 tons. 

United States imports of natural rub- 
ber amounted to 48,776 tons in Novem- 


ber, bringing the 11-month 1952 total 
to 727,849 tons, compared with the 1951 
11-month total of 689,235 tons. 


World consumption of natural rubber 
in November was placed at 127,500 tons, 
making the 11-month total 1,330,000 
tons, down 4.7 percent from the 1,395,- 
000 tons estimated for January-Novem- 
ber 1951. Estimated imports into the 
U. S. S. R. and China, included in these 
figures, totaled 11,250 tons in Novem- 
ber 1952, 133,000 tons in January-No- 
vember 1952, and 134,500 tons in Janu- 
ary-November 1951. 

Stocks of natural rubber (excluding 
stocks in the Soviet and China, and 
Government stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, were 





Egyptian Film Industry May 
Ask for Legislative Aid 


Proposed legislation in Egypt would 
create a national film center, which 
would study and prepare legislative 
projects relative to the motion picture 
industry in that country with the partic- 
ular object of endowing it with a legal 
status adapted to its needs. 

The film center would adopt rules 
assuring coordination between the 
different branches of the industry, it 
would control the financing and receipts 
of films, and would grant subsidies and 
advances to producers in the general 
interest. 


The center would also assure the in- 
creased showing of documentary films 
and the development of a noncom- 
mercial sector in the industry in 
collaboration with interested ministries, 


The Government reportedly has not 
acted on the proposed bill. The principal 
organization of the industry, the 
Chambre du TIIndustrie du Cinema 
d’Egypte, has discussed the question to 
some extent without reaching any 
definite conclusions. The proposal as 
drawn seems unlikely to weld together 
the diverse elements of the film in- 
dustry into a unified program. However, 
despite the fact that the demand for 
Arabic films is in excess of production 
capacity, many producers are beset by 
financial difficulties, and they might 
sponsor legislation designed to further 
their specific interests. 


Group. Total output in November 


estimated at 777,500 tons on November 
30, compared with 812,500 tons on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. November stocks included 
237,500 tons in producing countries, 317,- 


500 tons in consuming countries, and 
222,500 tons afloat. The January 1, 1952, 
figures were 242,500 tons, 315,000 tons, 
and 255,000 tons, respectively. 


Excluding the U. S. S. R., November 
synthetic rubber operations were: Pro- 
duction 67,000 tons, consumption 72,500 
tons, end-of-month stocks 147,500 tons, 
up 5,000 tons from the January 1, 1952 
position. In January-November 1952, 
production was 807,000 tons, and con- 
sumption 805,000 tons. In the like period 
of 1951, production was 825,000 tons, 
and consumption 747,500 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1952, world 
consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber totaled 2,135,000 tons, compared 
with 2,142,500 ions in the same period 
of 1951. United States consumption in- 
creased from 1,120,500 tons to 1,144,500 
tons, while foreign consumption, ex- 
cluding the U. S. S. R. and China, de- 
clined from 887,500 tons to 857,500 tons. 








U. S. Purchases Large Share 
Of Andalusia’s Almonds 


The 1952 eastern Andalusia almond 
crop was estimated at 7,000 metric tons, 
shelled basis, according to trade sources. 


Unofficial statistical data disclose 
that about 1,604 metric tons of shelled 
almonds were shipped through the port 
of Malaga in the period August 1 to No- 
vember 22, 1952. The United States was 
the principal buyer, accounting for 
about 461 tons, practically all of which 
were Valencia Selected and Jordanas. 
Other important purchasers were the 
United Kingdom, 347 metrie_ tons; 
France, 184 tons; Netherlands, 187 tons; 
Canada, 109 tons; and Sweden, 104 tons. 

No almonds were carried over from 
the 1951-52 crop. Trade estimates in- 
dicate that present stocks on hand from 
the 1952-53 crop amount to about 4,696 
tons, and it is believed that close to 75 
percent is in the hands of wholesalers 
and exporters, the remaining 25 percent 
being in the hands of growers. 

It is estimated that about 700 tons 
of almonds have so far been sold on the 
domestic market during the 1952-53 
season for candy-making and table con- 
sumption. 


/ 
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Output of Sugar in 
Ecuador Increased 


Ecuadoran sugar production during 
the grinding season, July 1952 through 
January 1953, was expected to total 
roughly 85,000 metric tons, about 25 per- 
cent above output in the preceding sea- 
son, White sugar production, estimated 
close to 56,590 tons, is about 23 percent 
larger than that of the 1951-52 season. 


Sugar mills in San Carlos and Valdez, 
which usually produce 90 percent of the 
total Ecuadoran white sugar output, re- 
ported that by the end of November 
1952 they had obtained about 16 percent 


more sugar per ton of cane than in the 
preceding season. 

These two mills expect to have an 
exportable surplus of about 9,200 tons of 
raw or white sugar, which they hope to 
sell to the Near East or to Sweden. The 
Ministry of Economy has authorized 
trial shipment to the United States of 
184 quintals of white sugar at $7.50 
per quintal f. o. b. Guayaquil. 

Exports to the United States in Au- 
gust 1952 totaled 1,000,000 gallons of 
molasses valued at about $88,000. The 
governmental monopoly hoped in De- 
cember 1952 to export an additional 1,- 
000,000 gallons and soon thereafter to 
consummate the sale of 2,000,000 gallons 
more. It also was seriously considering 
reopening the alcohol distillery at 
Durun. The capacity of this distillery is 
stated to be over 25,000 liters per 24- 
hour day. 


Sugar imports into Ecuador in recent 
years have consisted of negligible quan- 
tities of United States cubes and refined 
sugar in packages. Exports in 1951 con- 
sisted of 50 kilograms of brown sugar to 
Peru. 


Algerian Olive Oil Output 
Low; Exports To U. S. Small 


Preliminary trade forecasts of olive 
oil production in Algeria in 1952 were 
for 19,000 metric tons of edible olive oil 
and 2,000 tons of inedible oil (foots). 


Although anticipated edible olive oil 
production from the 1952 olive crop 
was about 17 percent below the 1951 
crop of 22,910 tons, production was esti- 
mated as higher than that of any year 
in the 1940 to 1950 period. 


Exports of olive oil from Algeria in 
the first 9 months of 1952 amounted to 
24 tons of refined oil and 47 tons of 
unrefined oil. 


Metropolitan France continued to be 
the principal market for Algerian olive 
oil, about 65 percent of the exports 
having gone to France in the first 9 
months of 1952. Italy, Egypt, Cuba, and 
the United States were the most im- 
portant foreign markets. 


Exports of olive oil to the United 
States, which had fallen off in recent 
years, were resumed on a small scale 
and over 3 tons of unrefined oil were 
shipped, as a result of the compensa- 
tion arrangements whereby dollar earn- 
ings from certain products (among 
which was included olive oil) might be 
used by the Algerian exporters to pur- 
chase nonessential U. S. goods for which 
dollar allocations would’ not otherwise 
be authorized. 


These products could then be mar- 
keted at reduced prices if necessary, and 
any loss sustained would be compen- 
sated by the profit from local sales of 
the merchandise. 


Stocks of olive oil remaining from the 
1951 olive crop were reported prac- 
tically depleted at the beginning of the 
1952 harvest. Large shipments to 
France and Italy in August and Sep- 
tember reduced the carry-over stocks 
to a minimum. 





German Volkswagen Export Models Improved 


The new export model of the Volks- 
wagen passenger car was being equipped 


with a synchronized transmission in_ 


October 1952. 

The new Volkswagen export model, 
as well as the standard model, now has 
an improved suspension system, new 
shock absorbers, a new carburation sys- 
tem, and new 15-inch tires. The plant 
reports that it plans to make further 
technical improvements which should 
not increase the sales price since the 
basic chassis construction will be kept. 

Volkswagen is now the largest pro- 
ducer of passenger cars in the German 
Federal Republic, as well as the largest 
exporter of passenger cars. The fac- 
tory turned out 13,828 units, in October, 
compared with 13,351 in September, in 
spite of the fact that during October 
the change-over to the new model was 
undertaken, 


The export of Volkswagen passenger 
cars and trucks also improved in Octo- 
ber, reaching 4,496 vehicles compared 
with 3,503 in the preceding month. 


Since the introduction of the synchro- 
nized transmission, both domestic and 
export demand have increased consid- 
erably. The terms for delivery of the 
new Volkswagen consequently have 
risen from 3 months to 5 months. 


A steady rise in labor productivity 
has been a notable development in the 
Volkswagen works. The production of 
1,000 cars in 1949 required 206 men; in 
1951 the number had fallen to 139, and 
by late 1952 only 120 men were re- 
quired. Wage rates have steadily in- 
creased; average hourly earnings in 
December were $.50, compared with 
$0.37 for all industries as of August 
1952.—HICOG, Bonn. 


British Columbian 
Salmon Catch Large 


British Columbia’s 13,000 fishermen 
set out in the early summer of 1952 and 
by the end of August had landed one of 
the largest total catches of salmon in 
10 years; this despite a lay-off of sevy- 
eral days during which price arguments 
were resumed. 


The fishing tempo halted abruptly at 
the beginning of September, however, 
when another price dispute tied up the 
fleet and prevented what might have 
been a record catch for the season. 


The 1952 salmon fishing season was 
unpredictable from the beginning. The 
industry was faced with complex mar- 
keting problems and was, therefore, not 
prepdred for the great all-out efforts 
of production which marked war and 
postwar years. The heavy carry-over 
of canned salmon packed in 1951 evoked 
a cautious attitude on the part of can- 
ery operators, and this caution resulted 
in protracted price disagreements be- 
tween operators and fishermen. 

British Columbia’s 1952 salmon pack 
totaled 1,286,468 cases, of 48 pounds 
each, as compared with 1,955,475 cases 
in 1951. 

The United Kingdom purchased 300,- 
000 cases of salmon from British Colum- 
bia in 1951 costing about $6,700,000, 
whereas not a single case was sold in 
that market in 1952. 


In 1951 there was a heavy carry-over 
of chums, coho, and pinks, amounting to 
about 698,000 cases. A_ substantial 
quantity of the latter species was sold 
in the United States in 1952. The trend 
of the marketing problem has now 
changed, and the emphasis is on the 
disposal of sockeye and pinks. 





Br. Guiana Sugar Output Up 


Production of sugar in British Guiana 
in the first 9 months of 1952 amounted 
to 159,039 long tons as compared with 
136,170 tons in the like period of 1951. 
The 1952 output was forecast at 230,000 
tons. 


Imports of sugar into British Guiana 
in 1952 totaled 84,932 pounds of re- 
fined sugar from the United Kingdom 
valued at $20,643 B.W.I. currency 
($1.714 British West Indies currency= 
US$1). 

Bulk purchasing and allocation by the 
Ministry of Food continues, and all ex- 
ports are destined to the United King- 
dom and Canada. Exports in the first 
9 months of 1952 totaled 169,543 long 
tons valued at $30,351,675 B.W.I. cur- 
rency, an increase in volume of 55,060 


tons, as compared with shipments in 


the preceding year. 

With world-wide prices somewhat 
stable, every effort is being made to 
increase sugar production in British 
Guiana. 
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British Pulp and Paper Trade 
Decreased; Prices Lowered 


The sudden recession in the pulp and 
paper industry of the United Kingdom 
which commenced at the beginning of 


‘the second quarter of 1952 continued 
throughout the third quarter of the 


even the considerable fall in the 


‘prices of both raw materials for paper- 


making and the finished products did 
not act as a stimulus to the trade, many 
buyers holding off in the hope of still 
further price reductions. 

Contributing factors to the present 
situation are believed to be the import 
restrictions imposed by several of the 
United Kingdom's export markets and a 
general recession of activity in many 
other industries, both at home and over- 
seas, which use paper and paper prod- 
ucts in various forms. 

Trade circles reported slightly more 
activity in the pulp and paper industry 
by the middle of December 1952. As 
earlier stocks dimimished, orders were 
carried out for Christmas, and. placed 
for the 1953 Coronation, the trade be- 
came optimistic that the first quarter of 
1953 may see a recovery in all aspects 


' of the industry.—Emb., London. 





Brazilian Coffee Exports Slow 


Brazilian coffee exports in the first 
5 months of the 1952-53 season (July to 
November 1952) continued to lag be- 
hind those of recent years. 

Coffee supplies available for export 
between November 1, 1952, and June 
30, 1953, and for carry-over stocks on 
July 1, 1953 were estimated at about 
10,000,000 bags. Exports for comparable 
7-month periods of the past few seasons 
have run from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
bags. Exports are expected to be some- 
what less, however, in 1952-53, and 
export demands in the last 7 months 
of the season are expected to be less 
than 9,000,000 bags. This drop in de- 
mand would leave over 1,000,000 bags 
for carry-over stocks on July 1, 1953. 





Brazilian Sugar Output Soars 


Sugar production in Brazil in the 
1952-53 season was forecast at 2,022,000 
metric tons, including “rapidura” or 
brown sugar, a record output, although 
production may fall short because of 
the dry weather in the north Brazil- 
jan sugar region. 

The output was 1,862,000 tons in 
1951-52, and consumption was almost 
equal to production in that year.. Ex- 
ports were slightly over 5,000 tons, but 
are expected to be about 40,000 tons 
for 1952-53. 

Prices of sugar are under the control 
of the Institute of Sugar and Alcohol, 
and have remained unchanged since the 
beginning of 1952. It is expected that 
they may be increased somewhat later 
in the production year, 
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Spain Ships New Products 
To United States 


In October 1952, the second 
large shipment of sugar beet pulp, 
moved from Malaga, Spain, to the 
United States—62,500 bags con- 
taining 2,500,000 net kilograms of 
beet pulp, valued at $159,551.41 
were shipped to Miami, Florida. 

Garlic is another article which 
never before had been exported to 
the United States from the port 
of Malaga, but since August large 
shipments of this product have 
been sent to the United States, 
principally to Texas and New 
York. Large quantities of garlic 
have also gone to Puerto Rico. 
Local exporters are making efforts 
to increase the sale of this product 
in the United States. 











Mexico's Citrus-Fruit 
Prospects Encouraging 


Citrus-fruit prospects in Mexico for 
the crop being harvested in December 
were good. Production of oranges in 
the 1952-53 season is forecast at 530,000 
metric tons, or about 50 percent greater 
than the 1951-52 output of 364,000 tons, 
when production was lowered by the 
freeze and hurricane. 

Lime production, estimated at 68,000 
tons in 1952, is expected to increase to 
at least 72,000 tons in 1953. 

Exports of oranges from the 1951-52 
crop were only 5,349 tons. Most of the 
season’s limited production was taken 
by the domestic market. 

Exports of limes in the 1951-52 citrus 
season were 2,667 tons, about 15 percent 
less than in the preceding season. Lime 
exports are expected to increase during 
the coming season. 

Facilities for packing and sterilizing 
the 1952-53 crop are in readiness. Ex- 
ports this season may reach 50,000 tons, 
although much depends on the demand 
for Mexican citrus in the United States 
and Canada. 





Brazilian Orange Exports Drop 


Exports of oranges from Brazil in 
1952 have been small. Total exports for 
the calendar year 1952 were estimated 
at only 40 percent of the movement in 
1951. Only 80,000 boxes were exported 
from January to June 1952, 

Exports from June through Septem- 
ber, following the harvest, were an ad- 
ditional 442,000 boxes, according to 
trade estimates. Of this amount 94,000 
boxes went to England, 198,000 to 
France, 5,000 to Germany, and 145,000 
to Argentina. 

There may have been some small 
shipments during the fourth quarter of 
1952 but they would not materially in- 
crease the total for the year. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Iran's Rice Production 


Reaches All-Time High 


Production of rough rice in Iran in 
1952 was forecast at about 421,400 
metric tons, or about 295,000 tons of 
milled rice, a record output, favored by 
the abundance of rain in the growing 
season. 

The 1952 crop of milled rice was 
about 20 percent higher than the 1951 
crop of 250,000 tons. The extreme 
drought in the eastern Caspian area in 
the 1951 growing season was mainly 
responsible for that year’s poor crop. 

The 1950 milled rice production was 


285,000 tons and the 1949 yield was 
259,000 tons. 


Although imports of rice into Iran 
usually are negligible, 81.tons of rice 
were imported in the past marketing 
year (August 24, 1951 to August 22, 
1952), mostly from the neighboring 
countries, for consumption at the bor- 
der area. A negligible amount was 
brought in during the preceding year, 
and 50 tons during the 1949-50 market- 
ing year. 

Iran exported 14,310 tons of rice 
(milled basis) in the 1951-52 market-- 
ing year, compared with 23,204 tons 
exported during the preceding year, and 
13,938 tons the year prior to that. 

Oman took 7,533 tons, over half of 
Iran’s rice exports in the 1951-52 mar- 
keting year. Exports to Oman during 
the preceding year were 8,259 tons. The 
U.S.S.R. was second last year, taking 
3,963 tons, compared with 11,917 tons 
during the year before. Kuweit was 
third in 1951-52 taking 1,621 tons, as 
compared with 2,983 tons in 1950-51. 
The remainder, 1,193 tons in 1951-52, 
was distributed among 12 countries, of 
which Iraq was first, taking 346 tons; 
Lebanon second, taking 261 tons, and 
Transjordan was third, taking 237 tons. 
Exports to the United States were 
only 2 tons. 


Candelilla Wax Gathering 
Prohibited in Mexico 


The gathering of candelilla wax in 
Mexico has been prohibited during the 
period December 1, 1952, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. It is reported that ex- 
tensive cutting of plantings in the 
States of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Zaca- 
tecas, Nuevo Leon, Durango, and San 
Luis Potosi has endangered conserva- 
tion of the species and will hamper in- 
creased production. 


The exportation of candelilla wax has 
been handled exclusively by the Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior since 
1942. 





= 


THE CHEMICAL production index of 
the Italian industry increased to 174 in 
September 1952 from 163 in August, 
(1938 = 100.) 
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Electrification of Norwegian State Canadian Railways Wage 
Railways Approved by Storting 


The new electrification plan for the Norwegian State Railways 
(NBC) covering 1,153 kilometers (720 miles) of roadbeds over a period 
of 11 years was passed unanimously by the Storting on December 1. 

The total cost of projects included in the plan, on the basis of 1951 


prices is about 393,000,000 crowns 
prices is about 393,000,000 crowns (7.135 
Norwegian crowns=US$1). 

-The work called for by the new plan 
is largely a continuation of projects 
which have been or will be completed 
under the electrification plan passed by 
the Storting just before the German in- 
vasion in 1940. So far the only long 
stretch which has been electrified is 
the line between Oslo and Egersund 
around the southern tip of. Norway. ‘The 
Lillestrom-Hamar line should be elec- 
trified by next summer and completion 
of the Bergen-Voss and the Egersund 
projects will follow in 1954 and 1955. 

The following lines to be electrified, 
in the order given, and their estimated 
costs, in crowns are as follows: 
@ Vestfold line, 140 kilometers, 
million. 

e Estern Ostfold line, 81 kilometers, 8.9 
million. 

@® Hokksund-Honefoss line, 544 kilome- 
ters, 8.1 million; Oslo-Roa-Honefoss line, 
90 kilometers, 12.12 million. 

@ Voss-Honefoss line, 295 kilometers, 
64.7 million. 

@ Roa-Gjovik line, 66 kilometers, 12.68 
million. 

@ Hamar-Dombas-Trondheim line, 427 
kilometers, 77.3 million. 

Twenty-three percent of the total 
mileage of the Norwegian railroads is 
now electrified and about 50 percent of 
the traffic is being carried on electri- 
fied lines. Corresponding figures after 
completion of the new electrification 
projects will be 56 percent and 85 per- 
cent. 

Norway’s determination to electrify 
its entire railway system is a long- 
standing one but received impetus from 
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Suez Canal Co. Opens 
New York Office 


The Suez Canal Company has 
opened an office in New York to 
provide American shippers with 
information on Canal matters. 

Charles E. Boillot has been ap- 
pointed permanent representative 
and has established offices at 30 
Broad Street. He was formerly a 
senior member of the Suez Com- 
pany and served in London for 
18 years. 











(7.135 Norwegian crowns=US$1). 





its wartime experience, when fuel short- 
ages forced sharp curtailments in train 
service. 

The NSB, in its report to the Storting, 
calculated that 1 kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity will replace 1.7 kilograms of coal 
under average operating conditions in 
Norway. It estimates that therefore 24.5 
million crowns will be saved each year 
by the new electrification plan. The lat- 
ter figure is based upon a delivered coal 
cost of 100 crowns a ton, a price of 0:03 
crown, or 3 ore, a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity, and other costs based on 1948 
prices. Allowances are made for losses 
in transmission. 

Railway officials state that total 
power needs can be supplied from the 
general electricity network without dif- 
ficulty, pointing to the fact that the 
railways are today using less than 1 
percent of total consumption. 


National Radio Center 
Opened Near Brussels 


The Institut National de Radiodif- 
fusion (the Belgian National Radio 
Broadcasting Institute), which has the 
monopoly on radio broadcasting in 
Belgium, has recently inaugurated a 
national broadcasting center at Wavre- 
Overrysse, about 12 miles southeast of 
Brussels. 

The new center houses the principal 
transmitting facilities of the INR for 
its internal, colonial, and world radio 
broadcasts. The center replaces the 
INR’s previous most powerful trans- 
mitting facilities at Velthem, about 12 
miles east of Brussels. 








Panama Shipping Line To 


Renew Service to Haiti 


Negotiations between the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line and the Hai- 
tian Government for renewal of service 
to Haiti have now been completed. 

The plan calls for one ship a week 
each way between Panama and New 
York City, ships to enter Port-au-Prince 
in the morning and clear port the same 
day before dark. 

In addition to taking tourists from 
Panama and New York to Haiti the line 
will handle considerable freight. The 
Haitian Government has guaranteed the 
company a minimum of 15,000 tons a 
year. 


Dispute Now Settled 


Settlement of the wage- dispute be. 
tween the Canadian Railways and the 
17 nonoperating unions as announced in 
a joint statement issued on December 
19 provides for increases averaging 16 
cents an hour for the 144,000 nonopera. 
ting employees of the railways, retro. 
active to September 1, 


It also provides for application of the 
check-off system of union-dues collec. 
tion to the wages of all nonoperating 
employees, union members and non- 
members alike. 


Following the announcement of settle. 
ment of the wage dispute the Board of 
Transport Commissioners announced on 
December 20 the granting of a 9-percent 
increase in freight rates to compensate 
for the increased wage bill resulting 
from the settlement. 


At the time the railways proposed the 
9-percent freight rate increase they 
estimated that if wages were increased 
on December 1 operating costs would 
rise $52,700,000, of which $43,351,000 
could be met by the rate raise. The new 
agreement, being retroactive to Septem. 
ber 1, will boost operating costs well 
above the railways’ estimate. 


The railways had indicated that the 
gap between revenues and costs might 
be met by higher express and telegraph 
rates, but this method will probably 
not meet the needs of the railways un- 
der the final union agreement. 


Canada Opens Small Field 
For Private TV Stations 


The Canadian National Revenue Min- 
ister, speaking in the House on Decem- 
ber 8, 1952, stated that the Government 
will receive applications for licenses for 
private stations “to serve areas not now 
served or to be served by publicly owned 
facilities already announced.” 

Television in Canada previously was 
a monopoly of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

Since there will be CBC-TV stations 
in the Vancouver, Winnipeg, and Halifax 
areas, in addition to those now existing 
in Montreal and Toronto and that to 
be built at Ottawa, the field left open 
for private stations is considered econo- 
mically unattractive. 


In commenting on the Minister’s an- 
nouncement, the Opposition Leader re 
newed his demands for a revision of 
Government radio and television policy 
which would open a larger field to pri- 
vate broadcasters. He also criticized the 
CBC for importing United States pro- 
grams, 
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U. Wi ariNe 

\s. IVEARINE IWEWS 

- World-wide shipbuilding activity con- 
yinued at a high level in November. A 
Yotal of 795 ships, representing 3,402,041 
‘goss tons were under construction on 
‘December 1, the American Bureau of 
‘Shipping reports. This figure represents 
‘adecrease of 18,000 gross tons from the 
November 1 totals, although the num- 
‘per of ships increased by 8. Five ocean- 
going ships were completed in Novem- 
ber, among them the Tar Heel Mariner 
and 28 other miscellaneous vessels. 








Two new large ocean carriers, Bomi 
Hills and Enduro, designed primarily 
to move iron ore, are getting an initial 
workout as haulers of petroleum prod- 
yets and are proving successful in this 
trade, their operators, States Marine, 
report. 





The Grace Line freighter Santa Ce- 
cilia arrived in New York in December 
with the first shipment of blister copper 
derived from the vast copper sulfide ore 
reserve of Chile Exploration Company’s 
open-pit copper mine at Chuquicamata, 
Chile. 





The building of seven ships in India 
ig revealed by a report of Marconi Inter- 
fational Marine Communication Co., 
Lid, that it had received orders for 
radio equipment to be supplied and fit- 
ted on board seven 7,000-ton motor 
cargo vessels being built at the Hin- 
dustan Shipyard, Vizagapatam, for the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 





The port of Mobile, Ala., reports a 
record of 798,543 tons handled during 
the month of November by State docks 
and private piers. 

Increasés in movement of petroleum 
and grain are reported to have been 
responsible for the setting of the new 
record, 





The Pacific Far East Line is reported 
to have committed itself for the pur- 
chase of three of the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s new fast Mariner-type 
freighters. 

The prospective buyer has been 
awarded an operating differential sub- 
sidy on the trans-Pacific trade route. 


Guatemala Establishes New 
Air Parcel Post Services 


Guatemala established air parcel post 
service to Costa Rica on December 17 
and planned to establish service to 
Nicaragua on January 11. 

' These services were arranged by 
agreements between the Guatemalan 
Director General of Postal and Electric 

unications and the postal authori- 
ties of the two countries. 


Jonuary 19, 1953 





Canada-Australia Jet 
Service Announced 


Canadian Pacific Airlines’ pro- 
posed trans-Pacific jet airliner 
service to Australia will begin in 
March, the company has an- 
nounced. 


The line plans to operate an 
11%-hour service from Honolulu 
to Suva, Auckland, and Sydney 
using 44-passenger British Mark 
IA Comets. Douglas DC6B air- 
liners will be used on the Van- 
couver-Honolulu part of the route. 











Japanese Government Plans 


To Allocate TV Channels 


The Japanese Government reportedly 
is planning to allocate two television 


channels to Osaka, two to Nagoya, and 
three to Tokyo. 


In Osaka three companies are com- 
peting for assignment of the two chan- 
nels. They are Television Osaka, owned 
by Sangyo Keizai Shimbun; Osaka Tele- 
vision, the new Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation in affiliation with the Asahi 
Broadcasting Corporation; and Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation (N.H.K.). 

An N.H.K. experimental broadcasting 


studio in Osaka is now operating 2 
days a week. 





Bolivia Increases Postal, 
Telecommunications Rates 


Bolivian domestic and international 
postal rates, including air mail rates, 
postal money order charges, and rentals 
on post office boxes were increased ap- 
proximately 50 percent on Deeember 6, 
1952, by Supreme Decree No. 3259 of 
December 2, 


An increase of approximately 50 per- 
cent in State telegraph and cable rates, 
effective December 6, was also author- 
ized. These increases in State communi- 
cations rates were arranged to compen- 
sate for concurrent salary increases for 
State communications employees— 
Emb., La Paz. 


(Similar increases in postal and State 
communications rates were announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 26 
and Aug. 7, 1950, pp. 39 and 25.) 


Air France Will Initiate 
Paris-Caracas Service 


Air France this month will begin 
weekly flights between Paris and Cara- 





_ Cas via Lisbon. The service will also 


extend beyond Caracas to Bogota twice 
a month, 


The company will use Constellations, 


and the Paris-Caracas flight will take 
20 hours. 





TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


India To Expand Its 
Radio Facilities 


Plans for enlargement of broadcast- 
ing facilities throughout the country 
have been announced by the Govern- 
ment of India at an over-all cost of 3.52 
crores of rupees (1 crore=approximate- 
ly $2,100,000). 


The program will be implemented un- 
der the Five Year Plan and is expected 
to improve radio broadcast reception to 
a marked degree in both national broad- 
casting and in facilities to be made 
available in the various language areas 
of India. 


The expanded network of transmitters 
will include: 


@ High-power shortwave _ transmit- 
ters: One each at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay; j 

e High-power medium-wave: Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Jullundur, 
Allahabad, Bangalore; 


@ Medium-power medium-wave: Nag- 
pur, Gauhati, Madras,- Indore, and Hy- 
derabad; 

@ Low-power medium-wave: Poona 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Rajkot. 

The high-power medium-wave stations 
are expected to provide reliable service 
over large areas. New studio buildings 
will be constructed in Calcutta and 
Madras, and an extension will be pro- 
vided for the New Delhi transmitting 
station. 


Newfoundland Long-Distance 
Telephone Rates Reduced 


An agreement has been reached by 
the six companies providing long-dis- 
tance telephone service between the 
mainland of Canada and Newfoundland 
whereby rates will be materially re- 
duced, Newfoundland’s Minister of 
Transport recently announced in the 
House of Commons, 


The two Crown companies involved 
are the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munications Corporation, which oper- 
ates the overwater link for the network, 
and Canadian National Telegraphs, 
which provides land line service in New- 
foundland and radio cOmmunication be- 
tween Port-aux-Basques and North 
Sydney. The four private companies are 
the Avalon Telephone Co. of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the Maritime Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Canada, and the New Brunswick 
Telephone Co. 


Toll reductions will be borne propor- 
tionally by each of the companies ac- 
cording to service rendered. New rates 
for 3-minute calls between Newfound- 
land and the Maritime Provinces are 
based on mileage, instead of the former 
flat charge of $7.20. 











CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Egypt Tightens Import Controls, Places 
Further Restrictions on U. S. Goods 


The Egyptian Government, because of 
continuing balance-of-payment difficul- 
ties, has recently announced modifica- 
tions in its import-control policy aimed 
at further tightening import controls. 

Of particular interest to United 
States traders are: Changes in the list 
of items which may be imported from 
the United States; and restrictions on 
use of “export pounds” by United States 
exporters to Egypt. 

A summary review of the current 
control policy, based on statements re- 
cently made to the Cairo press by the 
Egyptian Minister of Finance, follows. 

Egypt will look to countries with 
which it has payments agreements as 
primary sources of imports. Import li- 
censes are still required for all imports 
(For@gn Commerce Weekly, Nov. 10, 
1952, p. 7). 


Essentials List Revised 


The list of “essential” goods for which 
imports from the dollar and sterling 
areas are restricted has been revised. 
Significant additions include machinery 
and apparatus; rubber products, chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products, colors, 
and glues. Most of the items dropped 
from the list are insignificant in United 
States-Egyptian trade, including woolen 
textiles, miscellaneous metal manufac- 
tures, livestock, articles of pottery, 
stoneware, and glassware. Cigarettes 


Mexico Sets Up New 
Invoicing Procedure 


An optional procedure, designed to 
benefit Mexican consignees, for the 
transmission of commercial invoices, if 
required, with air and parcel post ship- 
ments to Mexico is established by recent 
regulations governing application of the 
Mexican customs code. 


Briefly the procedure provides: : 

Shippers, in the presence of airline or 
postal authorities, should place the en- 
velope containing the invoice in the 
package and obtain on their declaration 
a statement to that effect from the 
authorities. The ‘statement should as- 
sert that the invoice accompanies the 
package, and if there are several pack- 
ages shoyld specify in which package 
the invoice is enclosed. (The Office of 
International Trade is informed that 
U. S. post offices lack the authority to 
make such attestations.) 

If this procedure has been followed 
and the’ package arrives without the 
invoice, presentation of the attested 
declaration to Mexican Customs by the 
consignee will avoid the fine normally 
applied when such documents are lack- 
ing.—Diario Oficial, Dec. 27, 1952. 
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and petroleum products are no longer 
on the list; however, it has always been 
the Government's policy to granf dol- 
lars for the importation of essential pe- 
troleum products. 


The import-control policy differs for 
the four principal groups of countries of 
origin ‘as follows: 


Dollar Area—Imports are authorized 
only against payment in export pounds 
and must be limited to essential items. 
Export pounds are not convertible into 
dollars, and Egyptian goods purchased 
with them must be destined for markets 
outside the dollar area. 


Payments-Agreement Countries—Any 
type of merchandise may be imported 
from countries with which Egypt has 
payments agreements, namely, Western 
Germany, the Italian monetary zone, 
Lebanon, Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, French monetary zone, 
Switzerland, Saudi Arabia, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Nonpayments Agreements Countries— 
Egypt may import from the remainder 
of Europe and a few other countries 
provided: Payments to those countries 
for essential goods are effected in ex- 
port pounds useable solely in Egypt or 
to finance Egyptian exports to a non- 
payment agreement country; and pay- 
ments for nonessential goods are effect- 
ed partially in export pounds and parti- 
ally in sterling. 

Sterling Area—Imports are restricted 
to essential commodities. 


A more detailed summary of Egypt’s 
import policy, including the revised list 
of permissable import items known as 
essential items, is in preparation and 
soon will be available from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Brazil Refuses Licenses 


For Overvalued Goods 


Applications for licenses to cover 
merchandise imports into Brazil will be 
summarily rejected if prices shown in 
the applications are higher than actual 
prices of the merchandise, by notice 
No. 302 of the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil, published 
in the Diario Oficial on December 22, 
1952. 

In addition, such applications will be 
referred to the Office of Internal Rev- 
enue if circumstances warrant. 

This action reportedly was taken be- 
cause of frequent instances of overvalu- 
ation in license applications for imports. 


— 


Rumania Imposes New 
Gift Parcel Rulings 


New regulations governing gift par- 
cels have been put into effect in Ru- 
mania, the Rumanian Postal Adminis- 
tration, through the International Bu- 
reau at Berne, has informed the U, §, 
Post Office Department. 


No parcel going to Rumania may ex- 
ceed 4 pounds 6 ounces gross weight, 
and only one parcel may be sent to one 
addressee each month. 


Each parcel must be mailed by an 
individual, as gift parcels sent by or on 
behalf of commercial firms or organiza- 
tions of any kind are not admitted. 


Each parcel must contain a detailed 
list of its contents in addition to the 
required postal customs declaration, 
Used clothing still must be accompanied 
by a certificate of disinfection. 


The contents of gift parcels must be 
for the personal use of the addressee 
and are limited to the items and quan- 
tities shown in the following list: 

Clothing, etc.: scarfs, towels, neckties, 
waterproof garments, blouses, dresses, suits, 
overcoats, hats, sweaters, 1 of each; under- 
garments, handkerchiefs, 2 of each; gloves, 
stockings, footwear, 1 pair of each; sewing 
thread, 3% oz.; woolen yarn, 15% oz; cot- 
ton, linen, or hempen cloth, 9 ft. 9 in.; wool- 
en cloth, 9 ft. 9 in.; cloth of natural or arti- 
ficial silk, nylon, etc., 9 ft. 9 in.; 


Miscellaneous: Toilet water, 8% o0z.; per- 
fumes, 1% oz.; toilet articles, brushes, combs, 
cosmetics, etc., 3% oz.; razors, scissors, hair 
clippers, 1 article; -watches, eyeglasses, eye- 
glass lenses, leather articles, musical instru- 
ments, 1 of each; fountain pens and mechani- 
cal pentils, 1 article; medical and optical in- 
struments, household appliances, 2 articles; 
razor blades, 10 blades. 

No foodstuffs and no medicines may 


be included in a parcel. 


Parcels Subject to Duty 


The contents of gift parcels are sub- 
ject to customs duty in Rumania. Par- 
tial customs clearance of a parcel is 
not permitted, that is, the importer is 
required to accept all the contents of 
any parcel received and cannot refuse 
one or more items that are highly taxed 
by the customs authorities. 


A parcel may be returned to the 
sender if it does not comply with any 
of the requirements or if the addressee 
fails either to pay the duty or to accept 
the parcel completely. 


Parcels subject to return to the send- 
er and unclaimed parcels will be treated 
as abandoned if the dispatch note is so 
marked. Parcels which contain articles 
of clothing concealed to evade customs 
inspections will be cénfiscated. 


Inasmuch as the new regulations were 
placed in effect before receipt of notifi- 
cation from the Rumanian Postal Ad- 
ministration, U. S. parcels already in 
the mails but not yet dispatched from 
the country which do not comply with 
the restrictions are being returned to 
the senders. 
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Colombia Ups Bonus 
To Gold Producers 


The bonus paid gold mining enter- 

in Colombia was increased from 

12 to 30 pesos a troy ounce on Decem- 
ber 1, 1952. 

' This bonus increase was authorized 

"by an “internal agreement” reached be- 

' tween the Colombian Mining Associa- 

tion and the Bank of the Republic for 

the purpose of aiding Colombian gold 

producers, whose production costs have 

continued to rise while the price of gold 

has remained fixed at $35 an ounce. 


Tied to Export Certificates Plan 


The Mining Association meets the 
bonus paid the mining companies 
through its profits from sales of gold to 
importers who wish to obtain the new 
export certificates authorized by decree 
No. 1830 of August 1, 1952 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 25, 1952, p. 13). 

These certificates are similar to the 
former exchange certificates in that 
they are negotiable at an attractive 
premium. In addition, holders of the 
certificates are authorized to import 
specified products, notably automobiles, 
which are otherwise included in Colom- 
bia’s list of prohibited imports. 

Although there is now a strong de- 
mand by importers for these export 
certificates, the demand is expected to 
taper off in time with a consequent drop 
in the premium. Also, the demand is 
expected to be further reduced by the 
exhorbitant prices being charged for 
automobiles imported with these ex- 
port certificates. The number of poten- 
tial purchasers of automobiles at these 
prices is limited. 

It appears that the Colombian Mining 
Association has a diminishing source of 
revenue with which to pay the increased 
bonus to its members and therefore 
that the bonus arrangement in its pres- 
ent form must be considered as only 
a temporary measure for relief of the 
gold producers.—Emb., Bogota. 


Haiti Amends Stamp Tax Law 


Promissory notes given by Haitian 
merchants to local banks which are 
guaranteed by export crops or pledged 
imported goods will no longer be sub- 
ject to the stamp tax. 

The exemption was effected by an 
amendment to article 6 of the Haitian 
law of September 22, 1952, establishing 
astamp tax on commercial transactions, 
contracts, acts, etc. 

The tax amounts to 6.1 percent of 
the face value of the note. Proceeds 
80 to the National Government. 


ape 








ROSIN EXPORTS from France to all 
countries totaled 41,062 metric quintals 
in the first 9 months of 1952, according 
to French customs statistics. Exports of 
turpentine amounted to 2,765 quintals 
in that period, 
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BRAZIL 


Licensing Imports From Spain 


The Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, by notice No. 300 
of December 9, 1952, announced that in 
accordance with the terms of the trade 
agreement signed with Spain on July 
24 of that year it will accept applica- 
tions for import licenses or for exchange 
certificates for the commodities in- 
cluded in list B of the agreement. 

These commodities include chemicals, 
dyes, machinery, olive oil, and motion 
picture film.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 

A complete list of the commodities 
affected is available for consultation 
in the American Republics Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 

(The Brazil-Spain agreement was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Aug. 25, 1952, p. 14.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Butter, Cheese Permitted Import 


British Guiana now permits the im- 
portation of butter and cheese from all 
sources under open general license, by 
Government notice No. 1985 dated and 
effective November 15, 1952. 


ECUADOR 


Esmeraldas Places Tax on Liquor 


The Province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, 
has established new taxes on all for- 
eign wines and liquors and on all beer 
entering the Province. 

The tax on cognac, whiskey, cham- 
pagne, and all other foreign liquors is 
now 2 sucres a bottle. Imported wine is 
taxed at 1 sucre a bottle of 750 grams. 
All beer carries a charge of 0.40 sucre a 
bottle. (1 sucre=approximately US 
$0.066. ) 

The official decree dated November 
21, 1952, announcing the new taxes, 
states that the funds from the levy will 
be used for building construction at the 
College of the Christian Brothers. 


ETHIOPIA 


Coffee Export Duty Increased 


The Ethiopian export duty on coffee 
has been increased from Eth$5 to $20 
per 100 kilograms, by legal notice No. 
173 of November 29, 1952.—Negarit Ga- 
zeta No. 6, Nov. 29, 1952. 

(1 Ethiopian dollar = US$0.4025.) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Import Duty Reductions 


French West African import duties 
have been reduced on certain automotive 
vehicles, mechanical machinery, and 
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tires and tubes, by an order of December 
2, 1952. 

The items benefiting from the reduc- 
tion from 15 to 5 percent ad valorem are 
the following: 

Mechanical shovels weighing 120 met- 
ric tons or more per unit; mine loaders 
weighing 4 tons or more per unit; hoists 
with forks of a power of 3 tons or more; 


, excavators of a capacity of 30 tons or 


more per hour. 

Scrapers (bulldozers, angledozers, mo- 
torscrapers, and similar types) driven 
by track-laying tractors weighing over 
9 tons per unit or by tractors with stand- 
ard wheels weighing 4 tons per unit; or 
front-traction tractors or Tournapulls 
of a power over 150 horsepower; grad- 
ers or motor graders. 

Conveying vehicles for mining exploi- 
tation, called shuttlecars, weighing over 
16 tons per unit; tracklaying equipment 
intended for road surfacing, Barber- 
Green Finisher and similar makes; auto- 
mobile trailers with tippers, called rock- 
ers, and similar types of over 6-cubic 
meter capacity. 

Import duties are reduced from 25 
to 5 percent ad valorem on the fol- 
lowing items: Vehicles for carrying 
goods equipped with tippers, dumper 
makes and similar types of over 6-cubic 
meter capacity, and Tournarocker make 
and similar types of over 150 horse- 
power. 

Inner tubes weighing over 5 kilo- 
grams per unit and tires weighing over 
70 kilograms, for extra heavy automo- 
tive vehicles —Journal! Officiel of French 
West Africa, Dec. 13, 1952. 

(The metric system of weights and 
measures is in effect in French West 
Africa. The horsepower, as in France, 
is equal to 0.986 of American horse- 
power.) 


GERMANY, FED. REPUBLIC 


Agreement With South Africa 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Union of South Africa have 
signed an agreement which governs 
their exchange of goods during the year 
ending August 31, 1953. 

The commodity lists apply only to 
imports of South African goods into the 
Federal Republic. Goods which may be 
imported without quota limitations in- 
clude fresh pineapple, fresh oranges and 
other citrus fruit, various dried fruit, 
peanuts, corn, tobacco, other agricul- 
tural items, and various ores. Commodi- 
ties for which yearly quotas are fixed 
include fresh apples and pears, fruit 
pulp, canned fish, canned vegetables, 
vegetable juices, canned fruit, and fruit 
juices. 

No lists were drawn up for imports of 
German products into South Africa. 

The import-licensing arrangements 
laid down in an exchange of notes dated 
August 28, 1951, remain in force, name- 
ly, as long as the Federal Republic 
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remains a soft-currency country for 
South African exchange-control pur- 
poses South Africa will continue to 
apply to goods originating in Germany 
the same licensing treatment as it ac- 
cords goods originating in any other 
soft-currency country. The Federal Re- 
publie will continue to be regarded as 
a soft-currency country as long as set- 
tlements do not involve gold payments 
by South Africa—HICOG, BONN. 


JAPAN 


Trade Pact Signed With Italy 


Japan and Italy on December 27 
concluded trade and payments agree- 
ments, effective for 1 year from Jan- 
uary 10, 1953. The attached trade plan 
estimates annual total trade between 
the two countries at $30 million, bal- 
anced at $15 million in each direction. 





Trade will be conducted on a dollar 
open-account basis, and .any balance 
above $1 million is to be paid in U. S. 
dollars on demand of the creditor party. 
Before the agreements went into effect 
trade between Japan and Italy was 
on a dollar cash basis. 

Japan’s chief exports to Italy will be 
iron and steel products, textiles, agri- 
cultural and marine products, and 
chemicals. Principal Italian exports to 
Japan will include polished rice, salt, 
chemicals, and machinery and parts. 


MEXICO 
Bristles Newly Classified 


A new Mexican export tariff classifi- 
cation has been established to cover 
twisted bristles, by a decree effective 
on January 4. 

The new classification, fraction No. 
79-90, bristles, twisted in helicoidal 
form, not threaded, similar in aspect to 
ixtle rope, provided bristles longer than 
5 centimeters predominate, is exempt 
from specific duty and subject to a 1 
percent ad valorem duty.—Diario Ofi- 
cial, Dec. 31, 1952. 


Export Surcharge Reductions 


Sumac, tariff fraction No. 28-63, has 
been granted an 80-percent reduction 
from the Mexican 15-percent export ad 
valorem surcharge. 

The following item has been granted 
a 66-percent reduction from the 15-per- 
cent surcharge: Burr waste (puncha) 
of wool or other animal fibers, included 
under tariff fraction No. 55-30. 

The reductions were granted by a de- 
cree which became effective on Decem- 
ber 20, 1952.—Diario Oficial, Dec. 20, 
1952. 





PAKISTAN 
Tea Duty Further Suspended 


Suspension of the Pakistani export 
duty on tea will continue until the end 
of the current financial year, March 31, 
1953, the Government of Pakistan has 
announced. . 


Originally the export duty on tea 
was suspended for a period of 3 months 
only, ending on December 10, 1952. 

Further extension is granted to en- 


courage the export of tea, a press note 
states. 


PERU 


Duty on Toilet Seats Increased 


The Peruvian import duty on toilet 
seats and seat covers has been increased 
from 1.50 to 8.00 soles per gross kilo- 
gram, to go into effect on February 15. 

Tariff No. 1205, under which these 
items are imported, has been modified 
to include seats and covers of cellulose 
composition. 

The increase is being 
protect home industry. 





imposed to 


Paint Import Duties Increased 


Peruvian import duties on a number 
of paints and paint materials were in- 
creased by a Government resolution of 
December 15, 1952, to go into effect 90 
days from date of the resolution, 


These items are assessed in addition 
a unified surcharge of 13.667 percent of 
the c.if. values, 


The products affected by the increase 
in duties; their Peruvian tariff numbers; 
item description; new rates of duty, in 
soles per legal kilogram (1 sol= 
US$0.0647); and former rates of duty, 
in parenthesis are as follows: 


No. 799, Waterproof and hardening prod- 
ucts for concrete floors and walls, solid, 
plastic, or liquid: 1.50 (0.30). 

935, Black varnishes with a base of bi- 
tuminous materials, the agent of which con- 
sists of hydrocarbons, without pigments: 
3.00 (1.50). 

935-A, Insulating varnishes for electrical 
use: 2.00 (1.00). 

936, Oleoresinous varnishes in general, 
colored or not, including those with a base 
of turpentine oil: 5.00 (3.00). 

937, Volatitle varnishes in general, colored 
or not. made of natural or synthetic gums 
and rosins and of volatile solvents, including 
those with an alcohol base: 5.00 (3:50). 

938, Colorless varnishes with a base of 
celluloid, pyroxylin, and similar products, 
including adhesive cements and varnishes in 
co tubes and other containers: 5.00 


940, Common paints in powder form, with 
give or casein, to be tr with water, 
n any container: 2.00 (1.50). 

941, Common water paints in pate or 
liquid form, in any container: 2.50 (1.80). 

. Basic —— such as Prussian blue, 
vermilions, chrome, colors, ultramarine blue, 
and similar products, prepared in concen- 
trated oil paste for preparing and blending 
paints: 6.00 (3.00). 

946, Liquid oil paints without varnish: 
4.00 (2.00). 

948, Liquid paints prepared with a rubber 
base, including those for tires: 4.00 (2.00). 

950. Paints with a base of bituminous 
substances, 
over: 1.50 (0.50). 

951, Special antifouling paints for ships’ 


in containers of 5’ galions or 


bottoms with poisonous pigments, includin 
those of similar nonpoisonous composition 
for use as first coating for such paints 
(undercoat): 2.50 (1.00). 

952, Anticorrosive paints for first coating 
especially for metallic structures, the pig- 
ment of which is of a base of lead oxide: 
3.00 (1.50). 

953, Paints with metallic pigments of alum- 
inum or copper, prepared in paste, liquid 
or powder form, with or without their own 
vehicle of any kind: 6.00 (4.00). 

965, Prepared paint driers, in powder or 
liquid form: 3.00 (1.20). 


Import Duty Exemptions 


The Peruvian Government has re- 
cently exempted imports of certain ma- 
terials to be used by the mining indus- 
try from payment of import duties. In 
addition, the unified surcharge on such 
imports has been reduced from 12% 


percent to 7% percent ad valorem on 
the c.i.f. value. 


The commodities affected and their 
Peruvian tariff numbers are as follows: 
No. 433, zine, pure, in dust or granu- 
lated; 544, zinc sulfate; 626, lead ace- 
tate; 794, bone ashes or calcinated 
bones, 


The exemptions are stipulated in a 
decree dated November 18, 1952, and 
published for the first time in a recent 
issue of the weekly bulletin of the 
Lima Chamber of Commerce.—Emb., 
Lima. 


SPAIN 
Trade Talks Concluded With U. K. 


Talks on trade and financial relations 
in 1953 have been concluded between 
Spain and the United Kingdom, the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced on December 13. 


Total trade and services exchanged 
in each direction in 1952 probably 
reached a value of 48,000,000 pounds 
sterling, similar to that of 1951, and an 
increase may be expected in 1953, the 
Ministry stated. 

Spain’s chief imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1953 are expected to be 
petroleum; coal; electrical, textile, 
metalworking, and other machinery; au- 
tomotive equipment, including tractors; 
tin plate; dyes; and plastics. 

Spain will export agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially tomatoes, oranges, and 
dried fruit, as well as pyrites, iron ore, 
wolfram, and mercury.—Emb., Madrid, 


TUNISIA ! 


Import Duty Increased on Cheese 


The Tunisian import duty on cheese 
made of uncooked soft paste and cheese 
made of paste mixed with parsley 
(Gorgonzola, etc.) has been increased 
from 5 to 15 percent ad valorem. 

The increase was made effective by 
a decree of October 30, 1952, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of No- 
vember 4, 
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Export Requirements 
fased on Auto Parts 


| : Elimination of some of the information 
4 d of persons applying for licenses 
jo export automotive replacement parts 
fo seven non-Communist Far-Eastern 
countries was announced by the office 

International Trade on January 15. 
' Applicants for licenses to export au- 
jomotive replacement parts to British 
Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, In- 
fonesia, the Republic of the Philippines, 
and Thailand are no longed required to 
file a statement describing the method 
of-financing the proposed shipment. 
Also, they are no longer required to 
supply information regarding the dollar 
yalue of commodities exported by them 
to the ultimate consignee or purchaser 
designated on the application during 
1950 and 1951. 

This information had been rquired by 
OIT since July 26, 1951. Used in con- 
nection with other data, it helped as- 
sure that the licensing of exports of 
this commodity was in accordance with 
established trade patterns to accredited 
dealers and in relation to the basic 
needs of the importing countries. 

OIT explained that sufficient data 
have now been obtained from applicants 
and their importers and that it is re- 
moving the requirement because it does 
not want to burden exporters unneces- 
sarily. 

OIT’s purpose has been to prevent 
transhipment to unauthorized destina- 
tions. Officials pointed out that infor- 
mation still required for export of au- 
tomotive replacement parts to this area 
is sufficient to ensure that shipments 
are going only to known dealers. 

If an order is received from a new 
customer, the export license applicant 
must instruct the customer to report 
to the nearest U. S. embassy or legation 
in his area and identify himself by sub- 
mitting information for use in a World 
Trade Directory report. The World 
Trade Directory gives a brief descrip- 
tion of a foreign firm’s business, size, 
‘approximate capital strength, sales area, 
and general reliability. 

"At the same time, OIT announced 
that the number of automotive replace- 
ment parts subject to these special re- 
porting provisions has been increased to 
include five new items. The items, with 
their Schedule B numbers, are: Asbes- 
fos brake linings, woven and molded, 
(545600, 545700); asbestos clutch :fac- 
ings (545800); automotive storage bat- 
teries (701300); and spark plugs 
(709030). OIT explained that these 
items were being included to round out 
the broad category of automotive re- 
Placement parts which are subject to 

Special provisiens. 
actions are announced in Cur- 
tent Export Bulletin 691, 
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Distribution of U. S. Rice Exports 
Among Importing Areas Announced 


A total of 7,337,965 bags of rice was exported or licensed for export 
during the allocation period August 1-December 31, the Office of Inter- 


national Trade has announced. 


This figure, however, does not include the rice procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps and the Commodity Credit Corporation for use in 


Korean military supply and civilian re- 
lief, figures on which are not abailable. 


Some Available for Reallocation 


_A total of 197,590 one-hundred pound 
bags of the August 1-December 31 al- 
location expired without being licensed 
because OIT did not receive enough ex- 
port license applications to cover the 
allocations to some countries. These 
quantities are available for subsequent 
reallocation to countries where the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 


Expired balances included 12,429 bags 
allocated for Ryukuan civil feeding, 
1,634 bags for European countries ex- 
cept Belgium, Luxembourg, and Switz- 
erland, 19,567 bags for Western Hemi- 
sphere areas except Cuba, 12,889 bags 
for the Middle East, 150,000 bags for 
the Republic of Korea, and 1,071 bags 
for U. S. registered relief agencies. The 
allocations for all other areas were com- 
pletely used up. 


A total of 1,042,897 bags of the first 
quarter 1953 allocation of 4,905,000 bags 
has already been licensed. This includes 
1,867 bags licensed to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, 3,940 bags to Switzerland, 3,000 
bags to other European countries, 133,- 
050 bags to Cuba, 900,000 bags (the en- 
tire allocation) to Japan, and 40 bags 
to the Middle East. 


When the 2,100,000 bags set aside for 
procurement by the Quartermaster 
Corps and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for use by the Department of De- 
fense and in the occupied areas of Ko- 
rea and the Ryukus are added to the 
total already licensed, a balance of 
1,762,103 bags remains to be licensed 
for commercial export. 


License Requirements Announced 


Exporters were reminded that all li- 
censes issued against the August 1- 
December 31 allocation will expire Jan- 
uary 31. Licenses issued against the 
first quarter 1953 allocation will be 
valid until April 30 except for licenses 
receiving special handling, which will 
be valid for only 30 days from the date 
of issuance. . 

All. applications for export licenses 
must be on form IT-419 (tevised April 
1952), the use of which became manda- 
tory January 2. Applications submitted 
on the old form will be returned to the 
applicant without action. 

Exporters of rice to Cuba are re- 
minded by OIT that each application 





should be accompanied by a copy of the 
letter of credit and bill of lading, as 
outlined in Section 373.41 of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule. In cases 
where the letter of credit or bill of Jad- 
ing is for a larger. amount than the 
quantity being applied for in the initial 
application, another copy should be at- 
tached to any subsequent application, 
with a certification aS to the unused 
balance. Compliance with this regula- 
tion will enable OIT to process individ- 
ual applications more quickly. 


The following table gives a summary 
of licensing for the August 1-December 
31, 1952, period, by country or area, in 
100-pound bags, as of January 1. 


Allocation Export- available 
Aug. 1- ed or fer subse- 
Dec. $1 licensed quent re- 


Country or area 


- all i 
Department of Defense: pir 
Korean military 
supply ............. 800.000 @) —_—- 
“Korean civilian 
relief csetee 900,000 ©) — 
Ryukuan civil 
_ feeding. ........... - 440,000 427,571 12,429 
Belgium-Luxem- 

DOE. ospiin.c:. ss 25,000 25,000 0 
Switzerland 0.00... 25,000 25,000 0 
Other European 

countries ................. 7.500 5.866 1,634 
Cuba eee. 2,750,000 2,750,000 0 
Other Western Hemi- 

sphere areas .......... 110,000 90,433 19,567 
SOL Sik pie oi .100,000 2,100,000 0 
COPA ie ct 657,000 657,000 0 
Indonesia 0.0.00... 1,000,000 1,000,000 0 
Middle East .............. 80,000 67,111 12,889 
Republic of Korea. 300,000 150,000 150,000 
Netherlands 

New Guinea ........... 7.150 7,150 
FS, DES: % 18,000 18,000 $ 
U. S. registered re- 

lief agencies .......... 15,905 14,834 1,071 





UE petinticerntnae 9,235,555 77,337,965 197,590 





1 Figures not available. 


? Not including Korean military or civilian 
relief shipments. 





A cadre of Merchant Marine officers 
is being trained by the U. S. Navy in 
the tasks involved in sailing merchant 
ships in convoy formation through sub- ~ 
marine-infested waters or as naval aux- 
iliaries in battle. 


Graduates of the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy and the various State 
Merchant Marine colleges generally are 
commissioned as ensigns in the naval 
reserve. To keep these men, who are 
scattered across the seven seas, familiar 
with the latest methods of naval opera- 
tion the Navy has reestablished its Mer- 
chant Marine Reserve Officers Training 
School. 


23 
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Exchanges of Foreign Oil Tubular Goods 
Permitted Under General Authorization 


General authorization for oil and gas 
operators to make trades or exchanges 
of new oil-country tubular goods and 
line pipe involving foreign-made goods 
under certain conditions, has been grant- 
ed by the National Production Author- 
ity, Department of Commerce, effective 
January 6, 1953. 

This was done by issuance of amend- 
ments to Direction 5 to Order M-46A 
and Direction 7 to Order M-46. 


While such trades or exchanges 
have been permitted in the past, they 
have individually required prior, spe- 
cific approval from the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. This new ac- 
tion by NPA was made at the request 
of the PAD. 


Order M-46 is designed to provide 
priority assistance to petroleum indus- 
tries in this country and Canada, and 
Order M-46A provides the same assist- 
ance for foreign petroleum operations. 
Both orders are administered by the 
PAD. 


This action, which permits trades in- 


volving new foreign-made material to 
enjoy the same conditions that now ap- 
ply to trades involving only domestically 
produced goods, provides: 


@® That each party in the trade or 
exchange must either have the mate- 
rials involved in his possession or must 
have an authorized controlled materials 
order for their purchase that has been 
accepted by a steel producer or dis- 
tributor. ‘ 


@® That the trade or exchange must 
involve substantially equal tonnages of 
materials. One lot of materials in the 
swan is defined as being substantially 
equal to the other if it is at least 90 
percent as great. 


® That delivery of the materials in- 
volved in the exchange must be com- 
pleted by the parties within 30 days 
if the materials are in their possession 
or within 30 days after receiving the 
materials under an authorized materials 
order. 


@® That both parties to the transac- 





per year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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Please enter my subscription for the new Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
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Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce field office, or to the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order 








en 


tion keep a written memorandum of jt” 
for at ‘east 3 years. 

In addition, 1t is provided that the for. 
eign-made material which an operator 
gets in a trade or exchange is to be 
subject to all the conditions on inven. 
tory and use that would apply if the ma. 
terial were domestically produced. Nej. 


ther operator in a trade may further |) ) 


sell, transfer, trade, or exchange the ma. 
terial until he gets specific approval 
from PAD. 

Trading of oil-country tubular goods 
and line pipe has been encouraged by 
PAD because it permits greater flexj- 
bility in oil and gas operations here and 
abroad. 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
—Switzerland. 


Gum Dammar, Gum Benzoin, Gum 
Gamboge, and Gum Jelutong Exporters 
—Thailand. 

Hospitals—British East Africa. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Iron, Steel and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops— 
Philippines. 

Motion Picture Industry—Ecuador. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Argentina. 

Radio and Radie Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—British Guiana. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 


Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Cuba. 
Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 


Growers, and Exporters—Ecuador. 
Seed and Bulb Growers and Export- 
ers—Pakistan. 
Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Im- 
porters and Dealers—Cuba. 
Sugar Mills—France. 
Textile Industry—Lebanon, 
Veterinarians—Australia. 
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